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LOVE VERSUS LAW 



CHAPTER I. 



Walter Belmont was now fairly settled in 
London. He had taken very comfortable, 
though somewhat humble and unpretending, 
apartments, at a lodging-house, in Essex 
Street, Strand, so that he might be within a 
few minutes walk of the Temple, which was, 
henceforth, to become the field of his studies. 
He had already been admitted a member of one 
of the Inns of Court, and was consequently in a 
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condition to commence " Keeping Terms," as 
it is called, in the ordinary parlance of the 
Inns, or in the common jargon of the world, 
*^ to hegin eating his way to the har !" And, 
perhaps, after all — ^the world's definition is the 
best. For, startling as the assertion may ap- 
pear, it is, nevertheless, literally true, that 
every man, ambitious of donning the forensic 
toga, and of disporting himself in any of her 
Majesty's courts at Westminster or elsewhere, 
must, ere he can do so legitimately — de faeto^ 
eat his way ! A certain number of dinners 
must be swallowed, an uncertain amount of 
mutton and port wine must be consumed, ere 
he can lay any claim to the wig and gown, or 
ere any one of her Majesty's fifteen judges will 
condescend to listen to liis voice ; speak he ever 
so wisely, reason he ever so well, it matters 
not, as an advocate, he will have no locus standi^ 
unless the requisite number of dinners have 
previously lined his forensic paunch. 

It still, however, wanted a month to the 
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Oommenoement of Michaelmas Term, hence 
Walter Belmont had ample time to visit many 
of the lions of the metropolis, and to make 
himself acquainted with several, at least, of its 
principal thoroughfares and attractions, ere he 
entered fairly upon his studies. He ramhled 
about, day after day, as one perfectly con- 
founded and bewildered ; the crowd, the whirl, 
the bustle and excitement which everywhere 
seemed to surround him, were wholly incom- 
prehensible ; and who, that for the first time, 
finds himself hurried along and jostled by a 
London crowd^ does not experience the same 
strange feeling of wonder and bewilderment. 
There is not a street, nor an alley, however 
mean and insignificant, but what pours forth its 
motley and innumerable swarms, to swell the 
mighty current, and to give additional strength 
to the fevered bustle and excitement of life. 
He may gaze upon a thousand faces as they 
flit before his eye, and on every face he will 
trace the indelible impress of deep and anxious 
B 3 
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tbought. Eybtj man, irrespeotiTe of Lis 
oc'ighbour, seems bound on his own peculiar 
schemes. Wealth and povertj go side-bj- 
side— happiness and misery lurk hand- in-hand I 
The millionare, flushed and excited with the 
saccess of some recent adyenture ; the beggar, 
whose sole possession, are the rags upon his 
back, weary and sick of life — the, virtuous man 
— the sinner — and the debauchS^ all tread upon 
the same ground-^all mingle in that motley 
and oTerwhelming crowd. It were impossible 
perhaps, to find a more strange, mixed and in- 
congruous scene than that which is presented to 
us in eyery thoroughfare of the metropolis; 
and well may one imagine why a man, who, 
like Walter Belmont, has, all his life long, 
been accustomed to the quiet and repose of 
green fields and sheltered valleys, shut out as 
it were from the bustle and excitement of a 
real work-a-day life, should regard that scene 
with such strange and bewildered feelings. It 
is long ere one, who has been thus circum- 
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stanced, is able to reoonoile himself to the new 
phase of existence into which hQ has been so 
suddenly, and oft times so unexpectedly cast. 
It is long ere he is able to regard it with any- 
thing like a sensation of pleasurable satis- 
faction. ^^ As the -hart panteth after the water- 
hraok^^^ so does he yearn — ^from his rery soul — 
for old scenes and familiar faces. And true 
it may be, as we have often been told, that 
^^ Qod made the country, and man made the 
town.*' Yet, after all, few, if any, who hare 
lired long in London — who hare mixed, day 
after day, with its myriads of toiling and 
struggling citizens, would wish to turn their 
backs upon the scene altogether, and eke out 
the remainder of their days in country quie- 
tude and repose. Glorious, indeed, it is, to 
find one's heart in unison with nature's har- 
monies^ — ^to turn 

" From nature up to nature's god.*' 

to feel as we gaze on the clear sky and the 
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bright green earth, redolent with a thousand 
charms, that in-dwelling spirit which prompted 
the poet 80 eloquently to exclaim — 

^ Thefe are Thy glorious work. Parent of Good, 

Almigfatj I Thine this nnlTersal frame, 

Thus wondrous fiiir ; Thyself how wondrous then ! 

UnspeakaUe, who sitt'st ahore these HeaTens, 

To us, inyisihle, or dimlj seen, 

In these Thy lowest works ; yet these declare, 

Thy goodness beyond thought^ and power divine.** 

No less glorious, however, is it to take one's 
place amongst our fellow-men, to join with 
them in the bitter struggle and warfare of a 
work-a-day life, until, finding how dependent 
we are one upon another, we become thoroughly 
impressed with that all-important truth — the 
necessity of universal brotherhood. Once 
having felt this, strange faces will no longer 
appear strange — anxious and averted looks 
will no longer be regarded as proofs of cold 
and selfish hearts. Better and holier feelings 
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will inspire us ; and the study of mankind will 
lead us, perhaps, no less surely than the study 
of nature, to the contemplation of man's 
maker — God! 

For the first three or four days Walter Bel- 
mont was sad and dispirited, and wholly de- 
pressed by an overwhelming sense of his indi^ 
vidual insignificance. He had, as it were, no 
place, no standing, amongst the thousands of 
his fellow creatures by whom he was sur- 
rounded. Time, however, passed on, and 
gradually becoming more and more reconciled 
to the novelty of his position — a better feel- 
ing took possession of his heart — and although 
he might not, perhaps, be said to be thoroughly 
happy and contented, he was inclined, at all 
events, to regard his future prospects with a 
certain degree of complacency and hopefulness 
hitherto unknown. How many in that motley 
throng had started out in life with prospects 
darker even than his own, and yet, by patient 
and persevering industry, had risen above all 
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difficulties ? Many, yery many, who were now 
hurried past him in their costly equipages, and 
who were regarded as men of wealth and high 
position in society, were, but a few years ago, 
humble, poor, and insignificant as himself. 
Why should his fortunes be less bright, less 
prosperous than theirs ? The cause of their 
success was patent to all — there was no magic^ 
no mystery concealing the &ct Ingenuity, 
perseverance, and industry are the three grand 
elements of success in the busy warfare of life 
— ^without these, man will do little or nothing 
—with them, he is almost certain, sooner or 
laier, to realise the brightest dreams of his 
ambition. True it is, even the best of men 
have failed occasionally, and after a long life of 
patient industry and perseverance, have ended 
their days in bitter penury and want. But 
such failures are the exceptions to the rule ; 
and they will be found, when closely sifted 
and enquired into, to be comparatively insig* 
nificant in amount. 
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On the other hand, when Walter Belmont 
looked around him, how many did he find 
whose position, in comparison with his own, 
seemed utterly hopeless and destitute. And 
yet, there were they, busy at work, one and all 
struggling onward in the race — one and all, 
evidently bent towards the same goal. Many, 
doubtless, having learnt by experience — which 
is, after all, a harsh but good schoolmaster — 
that nothing is more dangerous, nothing more 
certain to be attended with ruinous results, 
than even a temporary relaxation from labour 
on the day of trials and difficulties* 

" Why, why," Walter Belmont would some 
times say to himself, as he gazed on the busy 
crowd, '^ why should I despair ? The world is 
before me. I have the same chance, the same 
prospect as another ; and I will work — work — 
work night and day ere I will abandon the 
struggle — ere I will tamely lay down my arms, 
defeated and overthrown. 1 have vowed — and 
B 5 
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it shall be no £ault of mine if I do not 
eventually make good the vow — I will be the 
architect of my own fortunes !" 

Noble resolve ! well would it be if all men, 
who, like Walter Belmont, have their way to 
make in the world, would come to the same 
resolution, and bring the same amount of 
energy and industry to the task. 

It is much too soon, however, to anticipate 
the result. 
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CHAPTEE 11. 



There were few of the many beautiful villas 
around Eichmond presented more attractions 
than the one belonging to our friend Lady 
Markington. It was a most fairy-like little 
palace, and surrounded by as pretty and artis- 
tically arranged flower-gardens and shrubberies 
as one can well imagine. When viewed from 
the river, which ran within some fifty or sixty 
yards distance, it presented just such a picture 
as a land»;ape-painter would have gloried to 
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behold, and to which no less skilful a hand 
than that of a Turner or a Clint could have 
done adequate justice. * 

Seldom, if ever, did Walter Belmont spend 
a happier or a more satisfactory day than that 
of his first visit to Lady Markington. Her 
ladyship received him as an old and familiar 
friend — as one who had shared her confidence 
for years. They rambled side- by-side through 
the shaded avenues of those exquisite gardens, 
and talked freely of Temple-Thorpe, Marian, 
and Lord Lindsay. And often as the eyes of 
Walter Belmont rested on the animated face 
of his fair companion, he was tempted almost 
involuntarily to exclaim — " How very beauti- 
ful !" 

Yes, and the lively, warm-hearted Lady 
Markington was very beautiful — a fitting Eve 
for such a paradise ! and more than this, it 
was impossible for any one to be long in her 
presence without discovering that she was 
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also very good. She appeared (as Milton so 
beautifully says) — 



" Adom'd 
With what all earth or heayen could bestow. 
To make her amiable — 

Grace was in all her steps, Heayen in her eje — 
In eyery gesture dignitj and love." 

And yet, merry and light-hearted as Lady 
Markington now appeared, there was occasion- 
ally a tone of sadness in her musical voice, as 
well, also, as an expression of sorrow in the 
light of her large, liquid eyes, from which 
Walter Belmont felt fully assured, that, beau- 
tiful and good as she was, the sunshine of her 
early spring had been clouded and overcast. 
Ay, even Lady Markington had shared the 
common lot. Youth, beauty, goodness — what 
do they avail? They turn not the piercing 
arrow of affliction from its course — they have 
no charm — ^no spell — against the poison-cup of 
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trouble and migfortune. Yet, whatever might 
be the cause of her ladyship's disquiet, she 
carefully concealed it from the world ; and few, 
perhaps, who had not regarded her with the 
same close attention as her companion would 
have dreamt that she had ever known a care. 

It was not until a somewhat late hour that 
Walter Belmont took his departure from Eich- 
mond. It was a glorious night— calm, serene, 
and moonlight as possible — and he felt, as his 
light skiflf shot rapidly through the water, 
happy and contented as a king ! That day, 
as we have before said, had been one of the 
happiest he had ever known ; and to how 
many such was he now able to look forward, 

" May I ask your honor," said an old man, 
evidently the owner of the skiff, and who was 
sitting at the helm, " may I ask if you have 
known Lady Markington long ?" 

"No," replied Walter, resting, for a mo- 
ment, on his oars ; " but why do you ask, 
Tom?" 
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"Because I thought as how her ladyship 
treated your honor like an old friend ; and let 
me tell you, any man has a right to carry his 
head high, and be no little proud who can call 
Lady Markington his friend." 

"Why so, Tom," asked Walter, allowing 
the boat to float down with the tide. 

" Why so ? Ay, now I hear your honor is 
but a new acquaintance of her ladyship's, or 
you would never have asked why so." 

" She is very pretty — if that be what you 
mean." 

*f Pretty I Ha, ha, your honor may well say 
that. She'a the smartest little craft as ever 
man clapp'd eyes on ; and I should like to see 
the woman that's fit to sail along-side her, 
that should I ! But, after all, your honor, it 
ain't that I mean — ^ Handsome is as handsome 
does;' and there's many a good-looking, likely 
craft enough, to all appearance, which ain't 
worth a ropes-end for sarvice." 
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" Very true — ^very true, Tom." 

^^ But that ain't so, your honour, wi' Lady 
Markington. She don't hang out a fine figure- 
head merely to be stared at, like some o' your 
new'fangkd pleasure yaohts which are no 
more fit for salt-water work than this 'ere 
jim-crack thing o' mine 's fit for a marine's 
lugger boat. I tell you, your honor, she's 
one o' the best, tightest, and most useful 
little crafts in Christendom. Let an old fellow 
like me happen to be thrown out of his 
reckoning, and get a parcel of d d land- 
sharks about him, who have no more heart 
than a pumpkin, he's only to hoist out a 
signal o' distress, and down comes Lady 
Markington to his assistance in less time, 
your honor, than a middy would be in getting 
to the fore-top." 

" You seem to be intimately acquainted 
with her Ladyship, Tom," replied Walter, 
silently assenting to the old man's praise. 

" Ay, ay, your honor, I've known Lady 
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Markington for these last five years; aii' it 
isn't without good reason I speak of her as 
I do. Why, bless your heart I if it hadn't 
been for Lady Markington, old Tom would 
ha¥e been foundered, and broken up, many a 
long month ago." 

" How so, Tom ?" 

^^ Belay there— helay there. It's a long 
yam, and would take more time o' spinning 
than your honor might like to listen to't." • 

Walter Belmont, however, was too much 
interested at this moment in everything re- 
lating to Lady Markington, to be satisfied 
with the old man's reply. After pulling the 
skiff towards the centre of the stream, he 
again raised his oars, and begged old Tom to 
proceed. 

" Well, then, your honor," commenced the 
old sailor, after having taken an extra quid 
of tobacco, ^^ it's just twelve months ago last 
Christmas since I was run fairly on a lee 
shore, and could no more have got afloat again 
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than a cockney could reef a sky-scraper in 
a gale, had it not been as how Lady Marking- 
ton hove to and lent a helping hand to get 
me out o' my difficulties. You must know, 
your honor, that we'd had a desperate bad 
season, and one half the boatmen between 
Chelsea Eeach and Eichmond were regularly 
logged^ and knew no more how to get on 
through the winter than a purser through 
a pay day when he hasn't as much as a 
stiver in his locker. It was little enough we 
had to eat then, I can tell your honor, and as 
for grog, why I was many and many a time 
three whole days together and never so much 
as tasted a single drop. This was a real pri- 
vation — not that I ever get drunk, your honor 
imderstands, but somehow or other I'd got so 
accustomed to have a jack here and anotherthere, 
that I used to drink grog, as a dog drinks water, 
from an instinct o' nature. It's wonderful, 
your honor, how a man's tastes change as 
he grows older; I remember when I was a 
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younker and first went out with a merchant 
ship to the West Indies, I'd as great an aver- 
sion to spirits as a oertain old gentleman lias 
to holy prater. It happened, however, some* 
how or other, that that confounded tropical 
sun so parched up my throat that I've never 
been able to get it thoroughly soaked since, 
and beside that, a man who has once sucked 
the whiskey (your honor knows what that 
means, I suppose ?") 

Walter nodded his head in assent. 

" Is generally pretty ready to suck every- 
thing that happens to come in his way ever after. 
But as I was saying, your honor, things were in a 
desperate bad state, and to make matters still 
worse, poor old Poll (that means my wife, your 
honor) began to show signs of a break up. 
She was a crazy old craft then ; but there was 
a tttne, I can tell you, when Poll might have 
shown her figure-head with the best of them. 
Your honor should only have seen her on her 
wedding-day — she was trim and tidy as one of 
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her Majesty's cutters ready for a ormse, and 
would have been no disgrace to a Lord High 
Admiral. And better than all this, Poll was 
one of the best behaved b'ttle girls in Ports- 
mouth. But, as I said before, she was now 
getting old and crazy, and it was clear she 
could not last out much longer. Well, it so 
happened, your honor, while things were in 
this state, and I had not tasted grog for more 
than eight-and-forty hours, that one morning, 
as I was sat thinking and thinking what was 
to be done next, in whipped a couple of bailiflBs 
into the house, and, without so much as either 
*^ with your leave," or " by your leave," began 
laying their ugly grappling irons on everything 
that came to hand. It was all right and legal 
that, your honor — two quarters' rents were due 
and unpaid ; and so I thought it best to put on 
a good face and be quiet. By-and-bye though 
they goes to the bed-room door, where poor 
old Poll was still in her hammock, unable to 
move. 
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" * Belay there, belay there/ said I, * or I'll 
rake ye fore an' aft in the twirling of a hand- 
spike.' 

" * Come, come, old chap,' replied they, 
.^none o' yer gammon; we're officers o' the 
law, and we must do our duty.' 

" *But you don't go into that room," 
said I. 

'^ * We'll be blowed if we don't,' said they. 

" An' I'll be d d if you do," repUed I. 

" Well, your honor, they were resolute, and 
I was mad ; so up I jumped, and giving the 
biggest o' the two a deuced hard thump on his 
larboard side, I sent him over on his beam-ends 
in less time than it would haye taken one to 
say (Tack Eobinson ; an' as for the other, why I 
looked at him for a minute or two, but he was 
such a rioketty, whipper-snapper bit of a fellow, 
that I couldn't find in my heart to lay hands 
upon him ; so I just told him mighty civilly to 
walk out o' the door, or he'd be thrown out o' 
the windpw — an' the poor fellow, half-scared 
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out o' his wits (that is^ if he ever had any), 
walked off as quietly as a babby. The neigh- 
bours, however, begun to gather together in 
the street, and no sooner had the bailiffs got 
out o' one difficulty than they fell into another 
— it was a regular jump out o* the fiying-pan 
into the fire, as they say. I can't tell how it is, 
your honor, but some how or other, poor folks 
seem to have a nat'ral dislike to a baili£^ an' 
would as soon drag him through a horse-pond 
as look at him. But to go on with my yam. 
Just as all this hubbub was taking place, who 
should come driving up the street but Lady 
Markington; and seeing a signal of distress 
hoisted, she tacked about at once, tightly as a 
revenue cutter in a feiir wind, and came into 
harbour full sail. 

" * Hallo, Tom," said she, * what's to do, 
man ?' 

"Only the baili&, my kdy," said I, 
"come to distrain for two quarters' rent, and 
be ^" 
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** An' I was just going to swear a big oath — 
for, barring her kdydhip's presence, I was in 
a tremendous passion — when she plaood one 
little hand upon my mouth, and with the 
other threw down her purse upon the table, 
saying — 

" * And pay them what they want Tom, aad 
send them about their business, elsewhere;' 
and ere I had a chance of adding so much as 
' I'm much obliged to your ladyship,' she was 
off to the next room, and had brought herself 
to 8iti anchor along*side old Poll, looking and 
talking for all the ^orld like an angel as she 
is. Ay, ay, your honour, I know Lady Mark- 
ingtcm well, and there are few folks hereabouts 
who do not know her. It would be no easy 
matter to relate all the good actions she has 
done duiing the last five years— that I can tell 
you." 

The old man suddenly ceased. Walter Bel- 
mont again pulled a few strokes, and then 
asked — 
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" And Poll ! What became of her, Tom ?" 
^^ Bless her old heart I'' replied Tom ; ^^ she 
weathered out the storm for a month or two ; 
and then — then, your honor, she went aloft." 
And the old man drew his hand across his fietce 
to wipe away the tears which had gushed invo- 
luntarily to his eyes. 

For a little while both were silent 
Old Tom, evidently wishing to change the 
subject of their conversation, at length said — 
" What says your honor to a song ?" 
"By all means, Tom — by all means," re- 
plied Walter, weU pleased with the proposal. 

" 'Tis an old thing, your honor, but I love it 
none the less o' that account. Many and 
many a time have I sung it during the night- 
watch, when I first crossed the Atlantic. It 
used to remind me of old England — of home, 
an' those I had left behind me — an' some how 
or other, I know not how it was, but I never 
felt so happy as when I was left all alone, and 
singing that old song to myself." 
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And the old man, in a clear, powerful, 
musical voice — and with a degree of pathos 
his companion had but seldom heard equalled, 
never surpassed — immediately struck up one 
of those fine, spirit-stirring naval songs so 
much in fashion at that 4ay — and which may, 
perhaps, notwithstanding their occasional coarse- 
ness and inequality, be justly placed amongst 
the standard literature of our country. 

And yam and song alternately served to 
beguile the time, until Walter Belmont was 
safely landed at the Temple Pier, 
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CHAPTEE III. 



** Mother!" 

" Walter— dear Walter !" 

Were the mutual exclamations of the Widow 
Belmont and her son, as the latter bounded 
with a light step, and a still lighter heart, into 
his little sitting-room in Essex- street — and for 
a moment they were clasped in each other's 
arms. Scarcely, however, had the first trans- 
port of joy subsided, ere Walter Belmont felt 
a sudden chill fall upon his heart — and gazing 
for a moment on his mother's face, he saw there 
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but little need to question the cause of her 
sudden and unexpected visit. She was 
strangely, strikingly clianged ; and though 
tiiey had been parted but a few weeks^ she had 
suffered the ravages of years. Care — ^more 
ruthless and merciless than time itself — had left 
its harrowing impress on her brow — and there' 
shone forth in the sad expression of her conn- 
tenance, a tale of deep and bitter suffering. 
Both, doubtless, at that moment, felt how truly 
the poet says — 

Oh! Bgonj — ^keen agony 

For heart that's proud and high. 

To learn <^ fitie, how de«>late 
It maj be ere it die. 

And yety notwithstanding their adverse for- 
tunes, they suffered not, perhaps, after all^ that 
thorough, bitter heart-desolation of which the 
poet speaks. No heart can ever be said to be 
c 3 
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truly desolate so long as there be another 
whose pulsations beat in unison with its own. 
^ Hour after hour did' the Widow Belmont and 
her son sit talking over the little bright sea- 
coal fire, which kept up a merry crackling in 
the grate — the latter hourly becoming more 
and more angered and indignant as he listened 
to his mother's recital, and .dwelt upon all that 
she had suffered since they had last separated. 
Why Mr. Belmont, however, should have acted 
thus harshly and unfeelingly towards her, was 
a question which he found no less difficulty in 
answering than the widow herself. It was 
clear that the reason put forth by Mr. Bigsby 
was a mere excuse — an excuse which a thousand 
circumstances, had they been needed, might 
readily have been found to corroborate. 

Little thought Walter Belmont that he, and 
he alone, had been the cause of this last act of 
tyranny on the part of his unfeeling relative. 
Had lie not taken that unlucky walk, to which 
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we have some time ago alluded^ with his fair 
cousin Marian-— or had their parting, to which 
the treacherous Beginald had been a witness, 
been less warm and affectionate, it is probable 
that the Widow Belmont might have been, 
even at this laoment, still comfortably settled 
in the Abbey Cottage. So, however, it is 
through life — we know not to what end our 
most simple and well-intentioned actions may 
eventually lead. There are ever those around 
us who are too apt and ready to misjudge our 
intentions, and to clothe our good deeds with 
the character of their own evil thoughts. 

The next four or five weeks passed rapidly 
away, and the Widow Belmont and her son 
were gradually becoming more and more re- 
conciled to their position — and even Essex 
Street — narrow, noisy, and confined as it is — 
was not without its charms. Despite the 
plainness of their little apartments, there was 
an air of comfort about them which amply com- 
pensated every lack of elegance — and. had it 
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not boon for certain harrowing and painful ap- 
prehensions respecting the future^- they mighty 
perhaps^ have been said to have been oompara* 
tively happy and contented. Walter had 
already commenced keeping his first term, and 
his time was now fully occupied either at the 
library of his Inn, or in the courts at West- 
minster. He was too poor as yet to enter a 
pleader's chambers, and was obliged, therefore, 
to work his own way — mastering as he best 
could the earlier rudiments of his profession. 
It was hard, up-hill work, and there were many 
difficulties to contend against ; but no matter — 
patience and perseverance slowly but surely 
triumphed in the end. And when, at the close 
of each succeeding day, Walter Belmont sat 
down calmly and seriously to reflect on what 
he had seen, heard, and read, he invariably 
found that he had added something, at least, to 
his former slight stock of knowledge and infor- 
mation. True it is, a few words of friendly 
counsel and explanation would ofttimes have 
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Bayed him an immense amount of labor and re- 
Bearch, and yet, perhaps, after all, they might, 
not have been of that ultimate good wkich he 
would have been inclined at that moment, to 
suppose. Knowledge easily acquired is soon 
forgotten ; but that which costs hours and days 
to attain, and which is attained solely by one's 
own industry and perseverance, becomes, as it 
were, 8teto>typed upon the mind, and remains 
with us to the end of our days<» Hence it is 
that self-education, though unquestionably liot 
the most sound, is generally found to be the 
most lasting* 

Nor had the Widow Belmont, during the 
course of the few weeks past, been less active 
and industrious than her son. For several 
hours of each succeeding day, her tambour and 
embroidery-frame bad furnished ample raoiploy- 
ment, and served, perhaps, in no dight degree 
to lessen the tediousness of solitude. One 
pieceof work after another was begun — finished 
— and carefully put away — and by the time 
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we have mentioned, a heap of no inconsiderable 
sise bad been collected together. Her crayons 
and color-box, which she had brought with her 
from the Abbey Cottage, had also occasionally 
been brought into requisition, and she had 
succeeded in working off two little water-color 
paintings, which would have done no discredit 
to the talents of one laying claim to far higher 
pretensions ; but we may observe •generally 
that whatever the Widow Belmont set herself 
to do, she did well — thinking, as all who are 
blessed with an average amount of good com- 
mon sense do think — that whatever labor is 
worthy of the time bestowed upon it, is worthy 
also of our best care and exertion. There is. 
not, perhaps, a greater or a more common mis- 
take^ — inasmuch as we must all plead guilty of 
it, to a certain extent — than for us to suppose 
that when any given task is accomplished — no 
matter how indiflferently — we have done all 
that is required of us. To execute a work is 
one thing — to execute it wall is another. Bu^ 
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why, it may be asked, was this continual 
stitching and painting ? There was already a 
large pile of work on hand — and cui bono ? 
Let not the thoughtless reader, however, jump 
to a hasty conclusion, nor imagine for a mo^ 
ment that the Widow Belmont, like too many 
fair friends whom he may happen to number 
amongst his acquaintance, was daily pursuing 
these — two of the most ordinary accomplish- 
ments of her sex, merely as the French would- 
BBjy pour passer le tenips — or as many a young 
girl of our own country would express it "as a 
means of killing time." 

A means of killing time ! It is a very com- 
mon, but a very barbarous, phrase — a phras# 
which few, who have seriously reflected upon 
its true purport, will ever make use of without 
experiencing a feeling of shame and humiliation* 
But it is those only who have never really dis- 
covered the true value of time that will speak 
of it thus lightly. 

The Widow Belmont was a shrewd, reflective 
c 5 
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wom^B, and seldom, if ever, set her^self upon a 
work, without having some good and worthy 
object in view ; nor had she done ao now. 

The evenings, however, were regularly t^^ 
garded as a period of enjoyment and relaxation. 
Walter was then at home — and he would sit 
talking or reading to his mother for hours to- 
^^ether — and, often at such times, one might 
have seen her dark eyes fixed steadily upon his. 
lace, lighted up wich an expression of love and 
adoration — more eloquent and expressive than 
^l\ the words tongue could have uttered. It was 
then — and then perhaps only — that the sunshine 
of hope dispelled the dark mists which had 
settled ^pon her heart — and she forgot, lor the 
time^ the sufferings she had already endured — 
the thousand evils she b^d yet to dread. 

We have been thus particular in recording 
these last simple, and to many it may even, 
appear insignificant circumstances — inaso^uch 
as we know, by experience, that of such simple 
^}s^ insignificant circumstances (he sum of lifers 
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happiness or misery is invariably composed. It 
is only those who have suffered tribulation and 
affliction themselves who are able truly to esti- 
mate the worth of kind words— enduring atten- 
tions — and abiding love — to others similarly 
circumstanced. 
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CHA.PTEE IV. 



Walter Bblmon r had taken his departure for 
the Temple, and the widow, contrary to her 
usual custom at so early an hour in the morn- 
ing, was already cloaked and bonneted for a 
ramble. Her face was, perhaps, a shade paler 
than usual — and her heart, could we have 
numbered its pulsations, would have been 
found to beat somewhat more quickly than it 
had done for some days past. She stood 
gazing for a few minutes from the window, as 
though wishful to assure herself that Walter 
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was no longer in yiew — then hastily opening 
the little drawer which was filled with her em» 
broidery and fancy-work, she drew forth a 
large packet — placed it carefully under her 
shawl, and hurried into the street. It was a 
cold, foggy, November morning — dreary and 
miserable as such mornings are — but the 
Widow Belmont was evidently too much oc- 
cupied -by her own thoughts, to pay any atten- 
tion to the weather or to feel fully (Sfensible of 
its discomforts. With a firm, quick step, she 
glided across the Strand, entered Wych Street, 
and from thence, betaking herself to the most 
quiet and retired thoroughfares and passages, 
she pursued her course westward towards Soho 
Square. 

It was a painful and humiliating errand on 
which that unfortunate woman was' now bent, 
but it was one which circumstances rendered 
absolutely necessary, hence she set about it 
without scruple, and regarded only the object 
she had in view, without pausing to dwell 
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upon tbe means by which that object was to 
be attained. There are few lessons of phi* 
losophy more important than that which 
teaches us to adapt ourselves to the circum- 
stances by which we are surrounded, and to 
reconcile our tempers to our fortunes, whatever 
they may be ; and in her endeavours to do this, 
the Widow Belmont, influenced by that good 
eommon sense of which we have already stated 
her to be possessed, had been signally success- 
ful. On looking over an account of their 
frugal expenditure, on the previous day, she 
found, as she bad long anticipated, that the little 
treasure she had so carefully hoarded, would 
be wholly insufficient to last out until the next 
half year's income became available, and more 
especially as some weeks had now passed over 
since her departure from Temple-Thorpe, and 
she felt that it was high time she should 
forward a remittance to old Frank Heartwell. 
Long and seriously as she had anticipated so 
untoward a result, she was momentarily 
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startled aud dismayed on discovering how ¥ery 
Qoon that resiUt wight be reali^. Sha had 
not, howeyer, mer^y fQiresee% but she had, as 
9he believed, provided for the emergencj, and 
thus too, without so much as betraying, even 
tQ her own sou, the secret of her thoughts. 

On arriving m Soho Square, the Widow 
Belmont, at onoe entered the Bazaar. It waa 
much too early an hour for visitors, and as yet, 
ivith the exception of some half dozen loungera 
'^hose sole object appeared to be^ 'to see every- 
thing, not buying anything — the stalls were 
enlivened only by the presence of their re- 
spective occupants. As she passed stall after 
stall, gazing anxiously upon the attendants of 
each, uncertain how or to whom she should 
first ve];iture to address herself, her anxiety 
and perturbation considerably increased; and it 
was not perhaps until this moment, that she 
became fully sensible of her own changed and 
humiliated position. She remembered having 
pas^e^ through these very roon^ some 
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years ago, and she was then a bride, 
and rich and honorable as the first bom 
lady of the land. Money, money without 
stint, was then at her command, and like too 
many in the same position as herself, the 
Widow Belmont now felt that she had never, 
in her seaspn of abundance, known its real and 
intrinsic worth. It was now, however, too 
late to indulge in fruitless and unavailing re- 
grets, and summoning all her fortitude and 
energy to her aid, banishing, at the same time,- 
the memories of the past from her mind, she 
mentally exclaimed — 

" Well, if my riches have made to them- 
selves wiDgs and flown away, my honour 
still remains. Of that, at all events, my ad- 
verse fortunes have not deprived me. Who 
shall say ? A brighter day may yet dawn upon 
us, and then, then, surely it will be no silght 
satisfaction to feel that we have passed, un- 
aided, through the season of trial and adver- 
sity. Hundreds — thousands of my fellow. 
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creatures win their own livelihood, and why 
should not I do the same ? Honest industry is 
no discredit, no dishonor. No, no, I must not, 
I will not hesitate." 

And at that moment, her eyes rested upon 
the face of a female (apparently the proprietor 
of a stall for the sale of fancy-work, similar to 
her own), somewhat more advanced in life, and 
of a more grave and serious demeanour than 
many who had hitherto attracted her at- 
tention. 

" May I speak with you, madam ?'^ asked 
the Widow Belmont, addressing the female to 
whom we have just alluded, and drawing 
nearer the stall so that she might not be overr 
heard. 

" Yes, certainly," replied Madame Vantini, 
for such was the lady's name, or the name, at 
all events, under which she carried on busi- 
ness. 

"But, tut," I mean alone," added the 
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widoW| in a aomewhat subdued and tremulous 
voice. 

^^ Oh| yes, pray come behind the counter." 

And Madame Yantini opened a little door 
which at once admitted her interrogator to her 
side. 

" I have taken the liberty," said the Widow 
Belmont, drawing her parcel from beneiEtth her 
shawl, '^ of calling upon you with a few fancy 
articles — " 

^^For sale?" sharply interposed Madame 
Yantini. 

^' Yes, madame." 

^' I fear, my good lady, I shall not be able 
to meet your wishes. I have already an im- 
mense stock on hand, all of which, as you may 
probably be aware, should be cleared off by the 
spring, and, moreover, our regular workers 
furnish more materials than we are, at present, 
able to dispose of," 

"But if you will not think it too much 
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trouble to look at the articles I baye brought,'' 
replied the widow, in a very sad voice, "I 
should feel so much obliged to you. There 
^^» perhaps, be one or two little things out of 
the lot which may suit ypu ; and: — " 

*^ Well," said Madame Vantini, " there 
will be no harm done by looking at your work ; 
although I may not be a purchaser now^ I 
may, perhaps^ become such at some future 
time,^^ 

The parcel was speedily unfolded, and many 
a piece of choice work, over which the Widow 
Belmont had occupied herself for hours^ was 
readily exposed to the critical eye of the clever 
Madame Vantini, whose taste and judgment 
had long ago received the stamp of public 
approval 

" Ail I" exclaimed Madame, after examinig 
three or four specimens, " they are very pretty 
indeed, and at any other time, I would cer- 
tainly have eudeavoured to hav^e bargained 
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with y6u for a portion of them, but under pre- 
sent circumstances — " 

" Oh, Madame," interposed the widow, " if 
it were but two or three even of the smaller 
articles that you would purchase of me, you 
know not how grateful I should feel. By doing 
so, you would, indeed, confer upon me a very 
great favor." 

The Widow Belmont spoke with much 
energy, and Madame Yantini, who was a kind, 
warm-hearted little woman as any in the world, 
was tempted to regard her more closely than 
she had hitherto deemed necessary. The poor 
widow's face was very pale, and the sad ex- 
pression of her dark, liquid eye, was too 
startling to be disregarded." 

*' Well, really," said Madame Vantini, in a 
softened and hesitating voice, "I know not 
what to say. And yet, many of your articles 
are very pretty, and that, of course, is a great 
inducement. Now, let us see — suppose I take 
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this pair of Ottomans and the banner screen — 
what shall I pay you for them ;" and Madame 
Vantini selected the articles she had mentioned 
from the parcel. 

" Whatever you please, madarae/^ replied 
the widow, her cheek crimsoning with delight ; 
'* I am wholly ignorant of their worth — that 
is, to you who have them again to dispose 
of." 

" And is this your first entrance upon our 
business ?" 

" It is, madame." 

" I fear you will find the result very unsa- 
tisfactory. We have already far more work 
oflfered to us in one month than would suffice 
for a whole season's consumption. Thus much, 
however, I may say, — good and well executed 
work (such as you have offered for my inspec- 
tion) is almost sure to sell, though too fre- 
quently at very low and unremunerative 
prices." After a brief pause, Madame Van- 
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tini, taking her purse from her pocket, added, 
" For these I will give you three sovereigns. 
It is but a low figure, and yet, I assure you, 
it is quite as much as I can afford to pay." 

*^ Oh, thank you. I am well satisfied with 
the bargain, and hope-I may frequently have 
the pleasure of doing business with you in 
future," replied the widow, truly grateful even 
for this small earnest of her success. 

'^ And in the meantime, if you don't object 
I shall be glad," added Madame Vantini, **to 
dispose of one or two of the more expensive 
articles you have brought with you on com- 
mission." 

"If you would be so kind—" 

" No. no, it is no kindness, my good lady," 
interposed Madame Va^ti^L '^ If I should be 
successful in my endeavours, the benefit, of 
cc^urse^ will be mutual, and I shall undoubtedly 
h^ve many opportunities which you would 
not." 
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There was an air of delicacy about the lan- 
guage and demeanour of Madame Yantini, 
which one far less Experienced in life than the 
Widow Belmont could not have failed to ob- 
serve and admire. It is possible— nay more, 
it is highly probable, that had the hearts 
of each at that moment been laid bare, 
m each would have been found traced the 
s^me sad reoord of adverse fortune and dis- 
tress. 

Three or four of the most choice and costly 
piec^ of work were at once selected from 
aniongst the rest, and handed over to the good- 
natu^red shop-woman. The Widow Belmont 
^gian made up her parcel, placed it carefully 
beneath her shawl, and hastened from the 



By that night's post a letter containing 
two-thirds of the morning's gains was de- 
qpc^tch^d to old Frank Heartwell, and the 
Widow Belmont was very happy and light- 
li/^f^rted. Bjdx laboura had thus fiar been sue** 
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oessful, and she had bright hopes of the 
future. 



^* Well, mother," said Walter as he entered 
their little sitting room at the accustomed* 
dinner hour, " to-morrow must be a day of 
pleasure. I have already made an engagement 
for you to dine out of town." 

" Eeally Walter—" 

" Do not oflfer any objection," inter- 
posed he, *^ I am sure you will be de- 
lighted with the little excursion I have in 
store for you, and still more so with the 
kind friend to whom I shall then introduce 
you. The fact is, mother, I have just seen 
the warm-hearted Lady Markington, and on 
my informing her ladyship that you were now 
in town, she at once, insisted that we should 
spend to-morrow with her at Eichmond. She 
would not hear of any excuse, and to say the 
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truth, I did not feel at all disposed to press 
one very strongly." 

There were many reasons why the Widow 
Belmont would have much preferred declining 
Lady Markington's kind invitation, but all she 
could say was of no avail — Walter^s wish was 
not to be gainsayed. 



TOL. II. 
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CHAPTEE V. 



Aftbr what we have abeady said in reference 
to Lady Markington, it is a mere work 
of supererogation to add that her reception of 
the Widow Belmont was most cordial and 
familiar ; and seldom, if ever, did the Widow 
Belmont spend a more agreeable, or a happier 
day, than that of her first visit to Bichmond ; 
so blind and short-sighted, however, are we, 
notwithstanding all our experiences of the mu- 
tability of human happiness, that we but 
seldom pause in the moment of pleasure se- 
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riously to consider how soon the bright 
delu^on may be overoast, and the intoxicating 
chalice be dashed rudely from our lips. We 
forget, while revelling in the sunshine how 
sooB we may again be thrown into the shade. 
Thus was it even with Lady Markington's 
thongbtful and thoroughly schooled visitor on 
the day in question, and had it not been for 
one untoward circumstance, trifling and insig- 
nificant in itself, that day would have passed 
over without a cloud to mar its unusual har- 
mony, and it is probable that the Widow 
Belmont and her son would have returned to 
their humble apartments in Essex Street, with 
lighter hearts than the majority of their fellow- 
creatures who had not a tithe of their difficul- 
ties to struggle against. The evening was far 
advanced, and Lady Markington's carriage vras 
already at the door waiting to convey her 
visitOTa back again to town. 

" Oh ! Mrs. Belmont I" exclaimed her 
Ladyship, addressing her visitor ae she entered 
2) 3 
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the drawing room, ready cloaked and bonnetted 
for her journey, " I must detain you a few 
minutes longer. When I was in town yester- 
day, I purchased amongst other things, one of 
the most exquisite pieces of fancy work I have 
seen for some time — it is quite a gem ! You 
must see it, and give me your opinion upon it, 
before you leave." 

" I will do so with pleasure, though at 
the same time I can assure your ladyship I am 
but an indifferent judge." 

" Not so, mother," exclaimed Walter, who 
was standing near enough to have overheard 
all that had passed ; " but, on the contrary, 
I should say, few who do not regularly deal 
in such articles as a matter of business are 
better calculated to give an opinion. I can 
assure you, Lady Markington, my mother, 
notwithstanding her assertion, has not only a 
correct taste, but she has also a thorough know- 
ledge of the art of needle- work." 

" Men, Walter, are but poor authorities, ^ 
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you would say, in law, on sucli matters," re- 
plied the Widow Belmont, as a heightened 
color suffused her cheek. 

"There, Mrs. Belmont," replied Lady 
Markington, with a good-humored smile ; " I 
perfectly agree with you. I have seldom, if 
ever, met with a gentleman who has the least 
idea of the worth or excellence of the product 
of female workmanship. Nor is it, perhaps, to 
be wondered at, inasmuch as our choicest pro- 
ductions are, after all, but mere trifles— things 
wholly insignificant and unworthy a man's 
grave and serious consideration." 

" And yet, Lady Markington, how many of 
these trifles, as you are pleased to call them, 
constitute the very comforts, to say nothing of 
the luxuries, of our every-day life. You are 
wrong in supposing men regard such articles 
with indifference ; true it may be, they do not 
value them as highly as they aught, at the 
same time, knowing, by ex:perience, how es- 
sential they have become, through long custom. 
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to the taste of refined and civilized society 
ihej cannot but admire them^ nor vrhile ad- 
miring the work can they altogether disregard 
liie claims of the workwoman." 

^Very prettily spoken, Master Walter, 
though, perhaps, not wisely. You will never 
convince me — arg:ue as you please — ^that a man 
really ever cared one tittle about the most ex- 
quisite piece of fancy-work the most accom- 
plished artiste ever achieved. Like yourself, 
it is true, I have heard many profess to do so ; 
but, after all, it t^as mere profession — or still 
worse than that, they admired the work only 
for the sake of the worker, and sought, with 
impunity, to flatter her while bestowing their 
praises upon her workmanship." 

"Your ladyship is too severe." 

" No, Walter, indeed lam not. You are 
an ungrateful race of mortals ; and were you 
treated as you deserve, you would not only be 
left without fancy-work and embroidery to 
adorn your drawing-rooms and your libraries ; 
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but you would be left eyen without tuany 
articles, (the sole products of woman^s labour,) 
absolutely necessary to your comfort. Tell 
me, does one man in a thousand By&c think, as 
be carelessly regards his purple and fine linen^ 
of the toil and labour it has cost the poor 
sempstress ; does he ever think how she has 
sat hour after hour through the long night~^ 
* stitch-r-stitch— stitch r taxing an already 
weakened and emaciated constitution to the 
very utmost of its powers ? No, Walter, no. 
Believe me, then, much less do men really 
oare &r mere articles of ornament — ^toifles as I 
have before called them — ^worthless trifles. 
But, chacun a aon gouV^ 

At this moment. Lady Markington's maid 
entered the room; and, after arranging the 
lights so as to display her ladyship's last new 
purchase to the best advantage, the woik was 
carefully unfolded and laid upon the table. 

^' There, Mrs. Belmont, what think you of 
this ? Was I not right in calling it a grai ? 
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Vantini, of whom I purchased it, declared she 
had not had such a piece of work for the last 
twelve months," exclaimed Lady Markington. 

** Yes — yes — it is certainly very pretty," re- 
plied the Widow Belmont, with some little 
hesitation, at the same time turning away her 
face so as to avoid the glance of her com- 
panion. 

" And you, Master Walter, what say you ? 
Though, let me tell you, whatever may be 
your opinion, I shall not attach much import- 
ance to it." 

" / think it vert/ beautiful, Lady Marking- 
ton," replied Walter Belmont, taking the work 
in his hand, and examining it closely. " Yes 
•*-yes — it is very beautiful." 

At that moment Walter Belmont looked to- 
wards his mother — their eyes met — and each 
at once became, as it were intuitively, cog- 
nizant of the other's thoughts. 

Could it be possible that Walter Belmont 
was mistaken ? Again and again, during the 
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last few weeks, had lie seen his mother busily 
employed on that very piece of work; and 
so frequently, indeed, had he sat by her 
side, as she proceeded with her task, that 
he would have recognized it amidst a thousand 
others. 

The Widow Belmont's secret was discovered I 
Discovered, at all events, by him from whom, 
above all others, she had hitherto been most 
desirous it should be concealed. The proud, 
high-minded, and aspiring boy was now cog- 
nizant of the fact that his mother was actually 
working for a livelihood. He no longer won- 
dered at her perseverance — her industry — but 
was inclined rather to blame his own want of 
penetration in not sooner having guessed at the 
truth. 

The Widow Belmont and her son hurried 
rapidly away towards the metropolis, (for Lady 
Markington's pair of dark greys were splendid 
animals, full of fire and spirit,^ and, had it not 
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beeD for the little incident we have just re- 
corded doubdesfl that short and exhilarating 
journey would hare prored a suitable finale to 
» day of unsullied happiness and pleasure. 
Both, however, were now sad, silent, and re- 
served, and evidently too much occupied by 
their own thoughts to sustain anything like a 
Gontinnous conversation. Sad and melancholy, 
howev^, as were their reflections, there was 
no longer a secret between them ; and, after 
all, there was some consolation even in this. 

"Yes, yes," mentally argued the heart- 
stricken mother, "it is better, perhaps, that 
Walter should know all. Secresy, induced 
even by the most noble and laudable motives, 
is ever apt to breed distrust ; and oh I thai — 
that, indeed, would be insupportable !" And 
influenced by this thou^t, she seized Waltz's 
hand, and pressing it fondly within her own, 
said — " Come, come, my boy, we must not 
despair. Dark and threatening as our fortunes 
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Hppear to "be at this moment; we shall dtnggk 
thiDtigli them. A brighter, a «nnnier day Id 
yet in store for tw,^' 

*^<Sod grant, my deatr Mothw, yott may 
not be 4eeeived,^^ rdjplied Walter, 4eeply 
moved. 

On arriving in Essex Street, the Widow 
Belmont found a letter from Madame Vantini, 
informing her of her sucoess and enclosing a . 
cheque for the amount she had received for the 
articles sold to Lady Markington — and desir- 
ing, also, to be furnished with three or four 
more pieces of work of the same pattern as 
early as possible. 

" There, Walter," said she, handing him the 
letter, " read that. Did I not tell you a 
brighter day was at hand." 

And Walter Belmont did read that letter, 
again and again, but his heart was too much 
absorbed by its own bitterness for him, at that 
moment, to enter into his mothcr^s bright 
anticipations. He looked^ rather than ut- 
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tered a reply. But no matter — there was 
in that look an eloquence which spoke 
more powerfully, more eflFectually to the 
mother's heart, than any language, however 
fervent and impassioned, could possibly have 
done. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 



We must now return to Temple-Thorpe. 

Merry Christmas is at hand, and notwithstand- 
ing his shrill breath. and frigid brow, we greet 
him as an old, familiar friend — one for whose 
coming we have been in the habit of looking 
forward, even from our earliest years, with 
feelings of real and abiding pleasure. What 
matter though all maybe cold, gloomy, and 
desolate without — the fresh piled fire burns 
brightly on every domestic hearth, around 
which are gathered the loved and loving 
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household band, many of whom for months 
and months past, it may be, have been 
" severed far and widtf ' — the wassail bowl — 
the treasured heir-loom of the past — sends 
forth the savoury perfume in every room, and 
mirth and harraony prevail within. 

Without and within ! alas ! how wide a 
diflFerence is here — a difference which even the 
merry, greybeard Christmas himself, cannot 
reconcile. Welcome as he may be to the 
children of fortune — the well-housed, well-fed, 
well-cbthed — Christmas himself brings but 
little joy to the poor and houseless wanderers 
of this cold, inhospitable world. His chill 
inreath and cutting blast freezes up the very 
life-blood at their hearts, and they steal about 
&om covert to covert — the- victims of a thou- 
SBfid sufferings and privations from without^ 
envying the festivities that are going on within. 
To such, alas I Christmas is but a bitter and 
cruel mockery. Yet, after all, who that has 
onc^ basked in the sunshine, and been partaker 
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of the old man's mummeries and Teyels, does 
not hail his ooming with delight, and wel- 
oome him urith unfeigned pieasiaro and satis- 
fectioiL 

^' Go, close the dow — heap up the fire— 

Our children all are here — 
Good wife, bring out jour wassail bowl, 

Bring out jour choicest cheer. 
What matter .though the times are hard, 

This is no day for fear — 
We'll greet old ChristmAB merrily — 

He comes but once a year. 

Ay, and as the oU saw says, " It's a faint 
heart that never rejoices" — ^heiice, let all who 
have the means welcome the old man merrily, 
and make the most of the good things with 
vhich Dame Fortune may have blessed 
them. 

A small but convivial party were assembled 
at Temple Thorpe, and amongst them were 
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our old frientb, Beginald Belmont and bis com- 
panion, Lord Lindsay. The former was appa- 
rently reckless and light-hearted as ever ; but 
the latter (few months ago as it was since we 
last parted with him) was much changed. 
. He was grave, ^ thoughtful, petulant, and 
perverse, and there was a constant restlessness 
in the wanderings of his dark, penetrating eyes 
which evidenced, even to the most careless and 
indiflferent observer, a perturbed and uneasy 
spirit. The few preceding months, passed as 
they had been in daily intercourse with Eegi- 
nald Belmont, had done much towards work- 
ing the ruin of Lord Lindsay — they had 
sufficed to imdermine, if not entirely to destroy 
that latent moral principle which had hitherto, 
notwithstanding all his follies and his faults, 
prevented ,him going beyond a certain point on 
the gilded but iniquitous path of depravity and 
wickedness. Difficult as it may be for a man 
CTCumstanced as Lord Lindsay was to with- 
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stand the flattering temptations of the worid so 
long as he is left to grapple with them alone, 
that difficnlty becomes tenfold more powerful, 
when at every step he is urged on, despite his 
own better reasoning, by one, who, under the 
guise of friendship, seeks only to entangle him 
in the same net by which he himself is sur- 
rounded ; and who looks forward with a feeling 
of fiendish delight to the ultimate downfall of 
his victim. It is impossible to calculate how 
much mischief may be effected by one bad, 
designing man— or how many, through his 
influence and example, may be gradually led 
away — sinking, for a time, almost impercep- 
tibly even to themselves, still deeper and 
deeper in the polluted waters, until at length, 
every moral feeling having passed away, every 
good and correct principle having been de- 
stroyed, they become utterly ruined and 
undone. A depraved and abandoned compa- 
nion is a man's worst enemy — an enemy none 
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may yenture to encourage with impunity^^-^u 
enemy from whom few, if any, ever escape 
unpoUnted and undefiled^ Lord Lind&ay, like 
Beginald Belmont, had now become a oonfinned 
gamester ; and if he was less of a roue^ it was 
attiibutable, perhaps, solely to the fact of his 
passicm for the lovely and warm-hearted 
lianan— and when passion alone forms the 
incentive to virtue, who shall dare to speculate 
how long it may last ? It is ever but a fragile 
and uncertain reed, liable at a moment to give 
way. 

It is needless, perhaps, to observe that Lord 
Lindsay had already paid no light penalty for 
his misconduct ; as no man, having money at 
his command, ever became a thorough game- 
ster without paying heavily of his inaugu- 
ration« The accumulated losses for the last 
few months, were fearful to calculate, and 
large as his lordship's immediate^resources were 
well known to be, it was a matter of wonder, 
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to manj^ how he had managed to satisfy all 
demandft so readily. 

Thus fac, however, the whole of his engage- 
loeats had been poactually met, (but through 
what shiftS) and at what oost, we shall shortly 
have to speak)^ and Eeginald Belmont and the 
harpies, to whom, through his instramen- 
tality, his lordship had been introduced, had 
had no reason to oomplain* If Lord Lindsay 
had latterly manife^ed more petulance and ill- 
humor than was formerly his wont, he still 
played freely, lost heavily, and, above all, paid 
promptly. This, for ail, aave Eeginald, was 
ezkough. His companions cared not for any- 
thing beyond. Money, money, m<»iey, was 
tiieir sole aim and end, and it mattered little 
to them BO long as the money was forth- 
coming in what hnmor it might be paid. 
Seginald Belmont, however, had higher pur- 
poses to serve, and a more permanent object 
to attain than a mere temporar}' acquisition 
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of present gain ; since^ like his father, he re- 
garded his sister's alliance with Lord Lindsay, 
as forming the basis of his own future fortunes, 
and trembled lest any untoward circumstance 
should arise, by which that alliance might be 
broken off. For a time, it is true, he had re- 
garded his lordship's perversity of temper, as 
the mere result of his ill-fortune at the gaming 
table; since their arrival at Temple-Thorpe, 
however, circumstances had arisen, which 
induced him to view it in a much more startling 
and serious light. The youthful Marian, 
though still courteous and respectful in her de- 
meanour towards her admirer, was firm and 
unyieldiDg as ever, in her first resolve ; and 
though there were now and then occasions 
when her fair face might be seen, wreathed in 
smiles, when her dark eye might be observed 
to brighten at Lord Lindsay's approach, it was 
evident to all, that the real state of her feelings 
towards him was unchanged. As her father'a 
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guest — her brother's friend and companion — 
she received him with that friendly and open- 
hearted frankness which a welUborn and well- 
educated woman is ever enabled, with the 
most winning adroitness to assume ; the mo- 
ment, however, he became more solicitous and 
familiar in his bearing towards her, than either 
of these characters, in which she regarded him, 
would justify, that moment she became 
thoughtful, fretted and annoyed. Again and 
again had Lord Lindsay remarked this sudden 
and forbidding change ; and again and again, 
despite his admiration of the fair fece and 
bright eyes of the pretty Marian, had he felt 
his proud heart rebel ; and had it not been that 
the aflfair had already obtained a certain degree 
of publicity amongst the members of the 
fashionable circle in which he moved, and that 
any sudden and unexplained termination of it, 
at this moment, would, inevitably, have given 
rise to a *^ nine-days talk," anything but 
flattering to his vanity ; it is more than pro 
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bable that Lord Lindsay would, atonce, have bade 
adieu to Temple- Thorpe imd its fair enchantress, 
eonsoling himself with the words of the old 
song— 

" Shall I, wwtiog in deapeir. 
Die because a womaA's £ur ; 
What care I, how fair she be, 
If she does not smile on me.** 
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CHAPTER VII- 



A WERE had passed away sinos the arriyal of 
the guests at Temple-Thorpe. 

The night was far spent, and all within tha 
mansion, save Mr. Belmont and his son, had, 
long ago, retired to rest. There, howeyer^ 
they still sat in the old library, as we hav^ 
seen them oa a former oocasion, engaged inde^ 
a^d serious confabulation, and too much oeGii^ 
pied by the subject under discussion, to regard 
^ther the lateness of the hour, or to yield, 
for a momeint^ to lepose. 
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further to allude, I should rejoice to see the 
fellow turn his back upon us at once.*^ 

" Ay ! ay ! but Lord Lindsay will not do 
that, Keginald, depend upon it." 

" That, Mr. Belmont, remains to be proved. 
There is a point beyond which no man, however 
tame and befooled, will submit to the wayward 
and capricious humors of a woman ; and at that 
point, if I mistake not, his lordship has even 
now arrived." 

" But he loves Marian " 

" There you are mistaken. A few months 
ago he might, perhaps, love her — if, indeed, 
such a man be capable of such a feeling — 
but rest assured he does so no longer. 

Marian's first refusal of his lordship's suit 
was sufficiently galling of itself to drive every 
sentiment of love from his heart. That he still 
admires her I have strong reason to believe ; 
but depend upon it he will now marry her more 
from fear, if he had not to do so, of the world 
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reporting that he was a jilted and discarded 
suitor, rather than from any higher or more 
honorable mt^tive. 

*^ Well, perhaps, aft^r all, there niay be some 
truth in what you say," replied Mr. Belmont, 
gloomily. 

*'^ Ay, sir ; and if the marriage is to take 
place at all, it must take place speedily. Once 
let my Lord Lindsay get away from Te.nple- 
Thorpe, andr have an opportunity of mixing 
with his former friends, amongst whom, Mr. 
Belmont, I need scarcely tell you, are many 
ladies of far higher birth, and with personal 
attractions little less remarkable than those of 
our pampered Marian, who would be but too 
ready to sell themselves to his title and estate, 
congratulating themselves, however much they 
might dislike the man upon the value of their 
bargain. Every titled fool has his price, and 
Lord Lindsay is no exception to the rule. Once, 
I repeat, let him get away from Temple-Thorpe 
E 3 
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unshackled, and our hopes are for ever at 
an end." 

" Yes — yes — but that must not be." 

"How, then, do you propose to avoid it? 
Marian " 

" Shall no longer play the fool, Reginald," 
replied Mr. Belmont, with some asperity. " 1 
have listened too long to her scruples and ob- 
jections, and that which I have hitherto sought 
to effect by argument and persuasion, I will 
now command." 

" And be obeyed, eh ?" 
" Yes, sir, I will be obeyed. Nay, look not thus 
incredulous, Beginald, I have listened to you 
thus calmly from the beginning of our conver- 
sation, only that I might gather fresh facts to 
strengthen me in the resolution which I came 
to long ago, Marian Belmont shall marry Lord 
Lindsay, and that speedily." 

" Indeed." 

" Yes, Eeginald, even now the preliminary 
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steps hare been taken, even now, Mr. Bigsby 
bas instructions to — ^but no matter — no matter I 
I bave not been indifferent to .wbat bas been 
going on, and altbough, like yourself, I may 
bave been a silent, I bave not, as you will soon 
find, been an idle spectator. 

" So, sir, it would appear ; and I must con- 
gratulate you on your foresigbt. At tbe same 
time, since you bare mentioned Mr. Bigsby^ 
permit me to ask — are you at all aware 1o wbat 
extent my Lord Lindsay bas latterly become 
entangled at tbe gaming table ?" 

^^ Ask me ratber,'' interrupted Mr. Belmont. 
" If I know to what extent you and your 
oompanions bave benefitted yourselves^ at the 
cost of bis youth and inexperience." 

** Well, sir, put the question which ever way 
you please, it will amount to the same thing 
in tbe end, I suppose." 

" Perhaps so ; yet, let me tell you, Beginald, 
you bare been playing a hazardous game,, and 
I much doubt whether his Lordship's late per- 
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versity of temper is not attributable rather to 

your own conduct than to the conduct of your 

sister. Be this, however, as it may, I have 

made, as you will at one day probably discover 

your evil courses subservient to my purpose, 

and it may be that his Lordship's temporary 

embarrassment will eventually form the most 

certain and indestructible basis of our suc- 
cess." 

There was a tone of severity and reproof 
in the words to which Mr Belmont had just 
given utterance — that caused even Eegiuald, 
reckless and hardened as he was, to remain 
for a moment wholly silenced and abashed. 

" Think not, Eeginald," continued Mr. Bel- 
mont, after a brief pause, *^ that either Lord 
Lindsay or any one else will continue day 
after day in the society of such men as those 
by whom, through your agency^ he has latterly 
been surrounded, each succeeding day becom- 
ing more and more entangled in the specious 
net within which for their own purposes they 
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have ensnared him, without, ere long, becoming 
watchful and suspicious of their actions. You 
hare placed too much upon the cast — " 

" Yet with so faithful a guardian as my 
honored father to overlook me I have no fear 
to stand the * hazard of the die,' " interposed 
Eeginald, somewhat scornfully. 

" Thus far, probably we are safe ; but I 
advise you, sir, to leave matters as they 
stand.'* 

" But suppose, Mr. Belmont, I should tell 
you I must have more money — more money, 
how then?" 

^^ It must be had, Eeginald, from some 
other source. Lord Lindsay must no longer 
be the victim." 

" Ton my word, sir, you might suppose his 
Lordship had been robbed of his money by 
a band of highwaymen, whereas the worst 
that can be said of the transaction is, that he 
has lost it in fair and honorable play." 
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" Reginald, whetHer your play irfay lia[ve 
Been fair and honoraSle I "know n6t, nor do 
I, at this moment, think it at all nebefesaryto 
enquire; this much, however, I must r<fequest, 
(and if you have any riegard fir 'your owti 
future prospects in life yoli will 6'ot fceiitafe 
to yield me your obieidience) thlit bo further 
^gambling he carried on within these ValJs so 
long as Lord Lindsay renaaiils my' guest/^ 

" Umph ! the sooner his Lordship f^k^s 
Ills departure/ then, the h^tlter," replied Ee- 
■ ginald morosely. 

" No — not so. Tour desire for'prfesetit 
'gain, ' EegihaTd, blinds you to your future 
'prospects. Did you iibt tell me a little' while 
ago, that every titled fool has his price V^ 

'' Well— and what 6f that ?'^ 

"*T6u spoke' truly ; and inattet's are now' in 
'that position that if I mistake not — and Bigsby 
bas only proved faithful— I shall be able to buy 
up my Lord Lindsay at ^my'bwn valuation. 
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Be patient — ^be patient, Eeginald ; ere a month 
hence you will see your sister Marian lay 
claim to the title of Lady Lindsay." 

Eeginald, somewhat startled and amazed by 
this positive assertion, was about to reply, 
when Mr. Belmpnt suddei^y irising from his 
seat interposed. 

"No, no — here, for the present, let our 
conversation end. You know my wishes, and 
knowing also that I am even, at this moment, 
within an ace of accomplishing the chief 
object of my hopes and my ambitipn, doubt- 
less you will obey them^ even to the letter. 
Good night, Eeginald, good night" 
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CHAPTER VIII- 



At an early hour of the following morning, 
Mr. Bigsby arrived at Temple- Thorpe, and 
long ere the guests were astir, or any ^ sound 
(save the occasional footstep of some bustling 
domestic as she hurried along the deserted 
corridors engaged in her matutinal labours) 
could be distinguished, he was ushered sans 
ceremonie into the small breakfast parlour, 
where the elder Mr. Belmont was already in 
waiting to receive him. The smile of self- 
satisfaction which lighted up the cadaverous 
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features of the little attorney's face^ and the 
peculiar twinkle of his large black eye, eyi- 
dently proclaimed that his early mission was 
in no wise distasteful or unsatisfactory. 

" Well, Bigsby, what news have you to 
communicate, eh?" enquired Mr. Belmont, 
shaking his companion warmly by the hand. 

" Capital news, Mr. Belmont — capital news ! 
The scheme has answered to a marvel ; and as 
for my Lord Lindsay, he is likely to prove the 
most tractable young gentleman who has ever 
had the mischance to place himself in a law- 
yer's leading-strings." 

" Good — good." 

" No sooner had I ingratiated myself into 
his lordship's good opinion, and wormed out 
the true position of his affairs, than I came 
down upon him at once — offered my profes- 
sional services — promised to obtain him the 
money he required (which amounts, after all, 
but to the paltry sum of £2,500) within four- 
and-twenty hours — providing he would not 
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abject eriteriDg into a bofid securing its repay- 
ment in a mbtitK's time.'' 
^^^^ell." 

" His lordship at once juniped at the bait — 

'called me a d^ftined good fellow — a true friend 

in need— and swore that I should henceforth 

be installed' in office as his law agent for the 

estates. An office but of which 1 pretty 

'shrewdly calculate, one may manage to get a 
'' few very comfortable pickings WitKbut so much 
' ias descending to anything likb sharp-practice 
" or trickery, which is a thing, I need scarcely 
tell you, Mr. Belmont, I never did or will 
sanction, except under very peculiar circum- 
'' stances." 

"Bah! the less a lawyer says about his 
* morality the better," replied Mr. Belmont, 
"satirically. 

** Why, 'pon my honor, sir, I' believe you 

are right ; for when oiice a lawyer takes to 

" moralizing he is alniost sure to assert that which 

^he does not himself believe— ^iand, even if he 
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'does believe it,- there's" not one person in a 
^hniiated will^^ive hinfi fitedit for doing so, oon- 
'^e^tiently lie takea ndthing by- hisendeifvburs 
«ft;ber one way or the other. ' Arid yet, after 
^'all, I have now and then found a prettily 
'turned speech on morality— or a grave discus- 
sion on rdigion— answer wonderfully well. 
Between you and me, Mr. Belmont, I owe an 
immense debt of gratitude to the Tract 
Society." 

" 1 know it, Bigsby, I know it, and wonder 
you are not ashamed to make the admis- 
sion." 

^^ Ashamed ! ha, ha ! I like that, Mr. Bel- 
mont : you are facetious this morning — ^very. 
You seem, however, to forget the old maxim 
held in our office some twenty years ago, when 
you had the honor of conducting its busi- 
ness." 

** And what was that, sir ?" 
^^ That the man who had sufficient wit to be 
a trickster, combined with sufficient running 
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to conceal it, had no need to be ashamed of his 
conduct — or, in other words, shame attaches 
not to the commission, but to the detection, of 
a fault. And egad I I must say, Mr. Bel- 
mont, it was a very wise lesson to instil into 
the tender minds of your youthful pupils, a 
lesson, I dare venture to affirm, which many of 
them will not forget as long as they live." 

"At all events, it appears evident that my 
present successor has not done so. But to re- 
turn to our business ; what was the result of 
your interview with my Lord Lindsay ?" 

" The result, sir ! precisely that which I 
desired and anticipated ; and which, if I mis- 
take not, will best support your designs. His 
lordship accepted my proposal ; and the very 
same day, 1 gave to him the mcney, and re- 
ceived from him, in return, his bond, which I 
now place in your hands." 

"Well, sir, anything further?" 

"Much, Mr. Belmont, much. On con* 
eluding our business we adjourned to the 
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hotel — ate a capital dinner — drank the most 
superb wine — and both got very gentlemanly 
drunk. I repeat, sir, gentlemanly drunk — for 
drunkenness, like all other vices common to 
frail humanity, has its degrees — for in- 
stance — " 

*' You have no need, Bigsby, to follow out 
that subject at any greater length." 

** I was merely going to observe, sir, that a 
man may be what is generally termed sharp 
fresh, slightly the worse for liquor, beastly in- 
toxicated, or — what one is justified in regard- 
ing as the acme of good breeding — gentle- 
manly drunk. Once a gentleman, sir, always 
a gentleman." 

A slight sneer crossed the lip of Mr. Bel- 
mont ; and, it is probable, that at any other 
time, a bitter sarcasm would have followed thi» 
important colloquy. Mr. Bigsby, however,^ 
was not to be thwarted at this moment — his 
services were too important to be thrown away ;, 
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bridling his anger, therefore, Mr. Belmont 

merely replied — 

" And so the matter ended, I suppose ?" 

" Not exactly, sir. Wine is the most perfect 

^ open sesame' to the secret and hidden 

things of a man's heart, imaginable ; and no 
' sooner had my Lord Lindsay begun to show 

symptoms of its influence, than I managed to 
' lead on the conversation to his reported con- 
' nection with your family, his admiration of 
"'Miss Belmont, and — " 

" Well, why do you not proceed ?" 
"And I managed — pretty skilfully too I 
flatter myself, to throw out a hint or two as to 
there being three or four rivals in the field — 
and he who would woo and win, must do it 
promptly.'' 

" Oh I what said his lordship to that." 
" It should be no jFault of his," replied he, 
" if the aflEair was not consummated at once. 
And now, providing Miss Belmont will only 
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feSiiSent to the match, I'd wager a kingdoiii to 
~a ducstt, she nxay be my Lady Lindsay ere the 
•term of that bond has run out." 
" ^Tis not unlikely, Bigsby." 
'* Unlikely, Mr. -Belmont! No, I caleulafe 
*ti!6fr^but the m6st (probable thing in thfe world. 
'Wisalthy as his lord&hipis, I am satisfied that 
^'heis, at this motoent, hard pressed for loose 
'^e^tal ; "and, in order to meet that bond when 
'it becomes due, he will have • no slight diil- 
*^ttiltite to encounter. This he is himself awaife 

'of,' 4nd, in fact, made no scruple to admit it ; 
'wheteupon I ^suggested — ^most delioatdy, ^s 

you will be assured,'Mr, Belmont — ^that in base 
•the matriage could be arranged to take place 

in the 'meantime, the bride's wedding dower 
•might 'be 'uiade available for that purpose." 

^* Wi3ll, ^ell, thjat is to be seen, Bigsby. It 
"hiad b^ien bfetter, perhaps, if you had left that 
;part of yoiir speech unsaid. It will depend en 
^his lordship's settlement." 
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** Which, if left to my care, Mr. Belmont, 
will, doubtless, give you the most entire satis- 
faction, He is in love, sir ; mad, utterly mad, 
and it will need but little ingenuity to fool him 
to the top of his bent. To be thwarted in his 
humour — to be spoken of as the discarded 
suitor— would be to him a much more serious 
grievance than the loss of one half of his 
possessions. I repeat, sir, if Miss Belmont 
will only consent, the whole aflfair may be 
arranged to your own wishes ; and you will be 
blessed with the most easy, good-tempered, 
docile son- in-law that either this country or 
any other could produce." 

" Miss Belmont's consent is no longer a 
matter of consideration. She is too young, 
Bigsby, to entertain so serious a ques- 
tion with that calm forethought and pru- 
dence it deserves. Hence, I shall save her 
all further trouble in the matter, by taking 
the negotiation into my own hands. My 
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duty, henceforward, is to command — hers 
only to obey." 

Mr. Bigsby was about to reply, when the 
sound of footsteps and merry voices without 
the door, proclaimed the visitors at Temple 
Thorpe were now on the move — whereupon 
Mr. Belmont, suddenly rising from his chair, 
and motioning his companion to silence, said, 
in a softened and subdued voice — 

'^ Enough, enough, Bigsby — not a word fur- 
ther on the subject at this moment. The 
sooner our interview is at an end, and you take 
your departure, the better. To-morrow, if you 
are disengaged, I shall expect you to dinner — 
but, remember, you come as a casual visitor, 
and not as by special invitation." 

" I perfectly understand you, Mr. Belmont," 
replied the sagacious attorney — and without 
further colloquy glided silently through a small 
door which communicated with one of the 
private staircases of the building, down which 
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he managed to steal away, unnoticed even by 
the domestics of the establishment. 

Mr. Belmont, all smiles and good humour, 
hastened at the same moment to meet his 
guests in the public breakfast-room. 
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CHAPTEE IX 



The cireumstances to which we have alluded, 
and the conversation so briefly recapitulated, 
in the two preceding chapters, will have given 
the reader a pretty correct notion as to the 
position of affairs at Temple Thorpe, and will, 
in some measure, have led him to anticipate 
the important changes so soon to take place in 
the destinies of some three or four, at least, of 
the principal characters of our story. 

Well would it have been for Lord Lindsay, 
and the lovely Marian — aye, and well would it 
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have been too for Mr. Belmont himself — could 
each of them, at this particular epoch of time, 
have drawn aside the dark veil that shut out 
the future from their eyes, and have gazed for 
a moment on the bitter realities which they 
were so shortly fated to experience. We will 
not, however, anticipate events, but content 
ourselves by detailing them as they arise. 

No sooner had the breakfast-cloth been 
removed, and Mr. Belmont's guests decided 
upon their respective amusements for the day, 
than Marian was summoned to an audience 
with her father. With pale cheek and pal- 
pitating heart the young girl entered Mr. Bel- 
mont's private apartment — the scene of many 
a previous contention and dispute — nor was 
the reception she received at all calculated to 
allay her misgiving and ali^rm. 

It is unnecessary, after what has already 
been said, to enter into the particulars of their 
interview, as the object of Mr. Belmont, in 
thus summoning his daughter to his presence, 
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must obviously be anticipated. After a long 
and, on his past, a somewhat angry and violent 
altercation, the bitter, the heart-rending man- 
date was given. The stern and obdurate 
father had issued his command — his gentle 
and sorrowing child had now but passively to 
obey. 

*' Yes, Marian," said Mr. Belmont, towards 
the conclusion of their meeting, " I have now 
thoroughly determined on the course to be 
pursued in this affair. Lord Lindsay's offer is 
one that does credit to the high and honorable 
feelings by which he is influenced — and, in 
accepting that offer, despite whatever you may 
have to say to the contrary, I feel I am only 
discharging a duty I owe both tO myself and 
to you. It would be madness — ay, worse than 
madness — to throw away so rare and advan- 
tageous a chance — and that too on grounds so 
frivolous and unreasonable. Hence, it remains 
for me, now, only to toll you that I must im- 
peratively insist upon your obedience. Eefuse 
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my Lord Lindsay's suit, Marian — thwart me 
but in this, the highest object of my ambition, 
and I will have done with you for ever." 

" Mr. Belmont — father !" frantically ejacu- 
lated the young girl, pressing his hand wildly 
within her own, "do not — do not deal with 
me thus hardly — thus cruelly. Have I not 
again and again told yoii that I do not — that I 
cannot — love his Lordship ; oh, why then would 
you have me commit so great and unpardonable 
an offence ? Were I, as you propose, to marry 
my Lord Lindsay, I should be guilty of such 
base deception toward^ his Lordship as must, 
when discovered (and sooner or later, under 
such circumstano^s, discovery is inevitable) 
lead him to regard me as the most mean and 
contemptible woman in the world ; and so re- 
garding me, what hope — what happiness- 
would then be his ? Oh, my dear father, do 
do not, 1 beseech you, urge me to this fearful 
step !-^do not compel your daughter to the 
commission of an ^ct so debf^sing and 4^pga- 
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tory to her sex, and so unw6rtliy of yourself 
as a man and a Christian. Only say, Mr. 
Belmont, that yon will now sp^fre me;' and my' 
life shall henceforth be devoted to your dortice 
-^you shall have no wish I- will not, if possible,* 
gratify^-^no desire I will notj if I can but 
foresee it, gladly anticipate. Oh, that I conld 
now lay bai^ my heart before you that you 
nifighti read= for yourself its most secret and 
bidden thoughts. There is nothing there, 
father, of which I am ashamed— nothing of 
which you could reasonably complain or disap- 
prove. Believe me I do not look thus despara-* 
. gingly ott my Lord Lindsay, nor do I thus 
coldly receive his addresses from any m^re 
childish humor or caprice. No, sir, I am too 
well aware* of ther- disparity in oxtt respective 
positions itt life net to feel that in a worldly 
point oS view I have reason to feel flattered 
by: hill' proposals -^not to admit that by such 
as; allia»oe^ ova house wouM be rdsed and^ 
VOL. n. F 
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ennobled — still, my dear father, notwithstand- 
ing this, there is one fact of which I dare not 
lose sight — it is the heart and not the hand 
which sanctifies the marriage contract. And 
again I repeat, Mr. Belmont, I do not love 
my Lord Lindsay — mt/ heart is not, nor ever 
will be, his." 

'^ Marian," replied Mr. Belmont, sternly, 
*^ whatever you may now say will avail you 
nothing. I have already listened too long to 
your foolish and unmeaning rhapsodies — 
henceforward I will have no more of them." 
And Mr. Belmont was about to retire, when 
Marian again seized his hand and replied with 
intense bitterness. 

" Father, for one moment, I beseech you to 
hear me. If for my own sake you will not 
spare me this bitter trial, I conjure you for 
the sake of one whom you once loved — 
passionately loved I — but who, perhaps unhap- 
pily for us both, has passed that bourne from 
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whentje no traveller returns — to give heed 
unto my supplication. Father ! for my mother's 
sake, spare me."*' 

Mr. Belmont suddenly passed his hand across 
his brow, and became foT the moment somewhat 
Softened and subdued. 

*^ Oh, father ! long, long as it is since we 
last looked upon the matchless beauty of her 
fair face — since we last listened to the music 
of her voice, who shall undertake to say that 
her pure spirit is not even at this moment 
hovering over our heads. Think you, my dear 
father, if this be so, and if there were any link, 
any source of communion between the disem* 
bodied spirits of that fair world to which she 
now belongs a^d ourselves — think you, I say, 
that she would not at this moment add her 
supplicating voice to my own, and pray you no 
less earnestly than myself, to have mercy 
upon her child. Nay, nay, father — do not 
spurn me — do not cast me from you ! In her 
name, I — ^* 

F 3 
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" Marian," interposed Mr. Belmont, who had 
now entirely cast off his momentary embarrass- 
ment, and releasing his hand angrily from her 
grasp, " Marian, forbear I I have already told 
you, and I now for the last time repeat that 
my mind is decided. Dare but to reject the 
addresses of my Lord Lindsay, and rest as- 
sured I will carry out my threat to its utmost 
length. I warn you, Marian; dare not, as 
you regard your own future happiness, to trifle 
with my command." 

And Mr. Belmont left the room, 

Ko sooner had the door closed, and the sound 
of his retreating footsteps died away, than the 
unhappy girl threw herself upon the nearest 
chair — buried her face in her hands, and wept 
bitterly* Tbis was, however, but the first 
p^oxysm of grief — the natural outburst of pent" 
up, heart-rending agony ! Marian Belmont — 
meek, gentle, and submissive as she was, had, 
nevertheless, too much fortitude and good sense 
to give way to fruitless and unavailing tears.^ 
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&er experience in life, short and circumscribed 
ks it had been, had sufficed to convince her 
that promptitude and decision are never so 
requisite as in a time of difficulty and danger. 
A moment's reflection, after the pdroxysm of 
her grief had passed over, was sufficient to 
assure her of the position in which she stood. 
Difficulty and danger surrounded her on every 
side, and there was not one at this moment to 
whom she might turn for friendly cdunsel or 
advice. Had the kind, warm-hearted Lady 
Markington been amongst the number of Mr. 
Belmont's visitors at Temple-Thorpe, she 
would at once have rushed into her arms, 
poured out her sorrows . in her ear, and have 
been sure to meet with sympathy and consola- 
tion. Had the Widow Belmont, or even her 
cousin Walter, still been at the Abbey Cottage, 
she could have spoken to and consulted with 
them, and they would, at least, have directed 
her how to act. So, alas I thought poor 
Marian^ as she sat pondering over what had 
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just passed, and undecided how, or in what 
way, she should proceed. All, however, on 
whose friendship or counsel she could depend, 
were far — far — away, and seldom had Marian 
felt more deeply how sad a thing it is to be 
left desolate and alone ia the hour of sorrow 
and affliction. 

"Well, well,'' mentally ejaculated she, at 
length, rising from her chair, and walking 
slowly towards'the door ; '* be the result what 
it may, I will not be that base — that despicable 
thing — a perjured wife. No, no ; I will be- 
speak my Lord Lindsay honestly — I will have 
no concealment — no secresy I And if, after all, 
he is determined to claim me at my father's 
hands, I — — No — no — he cannot, he will not 
do that ; every better feeling of his nature 
would revolt against so cruel and monstrous a 
proceeding." 
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CHAPTEE X. 



Wheit once one has made up one's mind to 
any set course of action, and determined, what- 
ever may be the result, to pursue it unflinch- 
ingly to the end — it is wonderful to remark 
how the Various obstacles and difficulties which 
seemed, so long as we were in a state of uncer- 
tainty and indecision, to surround us on every 
side — gradually become less and less appalling, 
until we are led, at length, to regard them as 
mere ordinary trifles — which require but to 
be firmly grappled to be overcome- In the 
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most trying, as well as in the most common- 
place circumstances of life— ^it may truly be 
said that our own indecision and vacillation 
give no slight weight to the cares and 
anxieties with which we may seem for the 
season to be assailed— could we, on the first 
threatening appearance of danger and misfor- 
tune, but sit down calmly and dispassionately to 
reflect and determine upon the manner in whiah 
we might best meet and avert it and at once 
set ourselves fairly to the work, how much 
harass and anxiety should we be spared. Dif- 
ficulties once met and opposed, whether suc- 
cessfully or uot, soon lose half their terrors — 
80 true and incontrovertible is it tixat a passive 
anticipation of evil is invariably more appalling 
than an active struggle with the evil itself. So 
long as the mind is allowed to remain in a 
state of stupor and inactivity a thousand 
imaginary difficulties (wearing, for the time, a 
more sombre and threatening aspect, than the 
very difficulties against which we have iu 
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Reality to contend) rise up before us and lendl 
a two-fold weight to our anxiety and concern ; 
but the moment the mind is set fairly to work^ 
the hope of conquest— the anticipation of relief 
—inspires us with better feelings, and 
although we may eventually fail entirely to 
overcome, we shsdl, nevertheless, have prepared 
ourselves by the struggle for bearing whatever 
lot may be cast upon us with becoming strength 
and fortitude. 

Thus was' it with our youthful and afflicted 
Marian ! No sooner had she decided within 
herself on the course to be pursued — than she 
felt as though half her task was already got 
through — and Hope (youth's sweetest, sad 
deceiver !) prompted her to look fearlessly for- 
ward to the result. 

It was not until the morning following her 
interview with Mr. Belmont that she was left 
alone with Lord Lindsay. Hitherto, when 
similarly situated, she had always shrunk from 
him and sought, on a thousand pretexts, fre< 
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qnently most trifling and unsatisfactory, to 
rid herself of his presence. Kow, however, she 
appeared anxious to court, rather than shun his 
society. 

It was one of those bright, clear mornings 
which now and then mark the progress of the 
winter months. There had been a keen frost 
over night, the ground was hard and glistening 
— and a thousand little icicles hung pendant 
from every bough — which, now the sun had 
fairly dispelled the misty veil which had for 
some time been drawn, as it were, between the 
heavens and the earth — glittered like so many 
wreaths of diamonds — only far more beautiful ! 
The birds flitted merrily from bower to bower — 
and every now and then a solitary blackbird, 
as though weary of the dark days that were past, 
carolled a few short notes of his old familiar 
boug I It seemei as though nature was sud- 
denly awakening from- her wintry lethargy, 
and all things animate and inanimate were 
ready to obey her calU 
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The Temple-Thorpe visitors were one and all 
on the wing, disporting themselves like s6 
many children, fresh released from school, 
amongst the shady walks and terraces sur- 
rounding the mansion. A group here, and 
another there, might every now and then be 
seen as they emerged from the cover of the 
embowering woods and tall evergreens — romp- 
ing with an almost child-like freshness and 
agility, while the merry laugh, which ever and 
anon re-echoed through the place, bore evidence 
that the hearts of many, if not of all, were in 
unison with the scene. It so happened that 
Lord Lindsay, whether designedly or not, it 
matters little, had succeeded in withdrawing 
Marian from the rest of her companions, and 
they were now rambling aloDC and unobserved 
along a quiet and secluded path, where they 
ran but little risk of interruption or surprise. 

'^Miss Belmont," said his lordship, after 
some little hesitation, " will pardon me if I 
avail myself of this opportunity again to ad- 
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4res8 her ou a aubject whicb^ though latteiiy, 
but Bcldom alluded to^ haA ever been foremost 
ifx my tbougbte., It is. now se^veral montba 
ago^ Mariau ^foc whj should I not call you bjr 
that name,) since I first solicited your hand in 
marriage, and since, that time we have been 
i^uch in each other's society^ and have had^ 
I would submit, ample opportunity of forming 
a £Gtir and faithful estimate of each other's 
temper, disposition^ and character. True it is, 
when I first ventured to address you on. this 
Bubjject, we were comparatively strangers to 
each other, and had you, at that time, deigned 
to reply to my solicitations, as my heart, mis- 
led by the intensity of my passion, prompted 
me, for a moment, to expect — we might, per- 
haps, in after years, have found ourselves, like 
the foolish boy and girl whom Dr. Johnson, 
in one of his works, so pertinently describetji, 
and love's first fitful fever passed away, have 
been destined to drag out the remainder of our 
days in constant bickerings and disputes. But 
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of this^ aa far a& I am doncerii^d^ at all even^s^ 
there is now an ead. Ex^dtiedc'e has fully 
satisfied me tiiat my &Ht impr^^ious \v^re 
Qorreet^ and I bow afpam^ Mariatn^ yentuYe to 
renew ray former offer, trurting that you may 
be inclined to repeive it more fevorably^ arid to 
render nie,. by its acceptance, one of the iriost 
fortunate as well as one of the happiest of 
men." 

" I am glad, my lord," replied Marian, with 
an air of self-possession, she had never befbre^ 
been able to assume, when spoken to on this 
subject, **you have again alluded to this 
matter, inasmuch as it affords me an oppor- 
tunity of speaking to you frankly and unre- 
servedly. And after this morning's interview, 
I would fain hope we shall so thoroughly' 
understand each other, that all further contro- 
versy and explanation may be wholly unneces- 
sary. 

" In the first place, however, ydu must per- 
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mit me to ask if you have had any conver- 
sation with Mr. Belmont, on this subject." 

" I had, Marian — but yesterday.** 

** Yon will be prepared, then, in all proba- 
bility, my lord, to hear that which I think it 
my duty to tell you,*' observed Marian, turn- 
ing her bright eyes full upon his face, while a 
heightened colour suffused her cheek and 
brow. 

** Could I believe Mr. Belmont, had your 
sanction for what he said, I should scarcely 
press my suit in so formal a manner." 

" If Mr. Belmont then has deceived you, it 
is of still greater importance that I should 
deal with you honestly and truthfully." 

^*And yet kindly, Marian," added Lord 
Lindsay, somewhat startled by the candid and 
ingenuous speech of his companion. 

" In speaking truthfully, my lord, on such a 
subject, a woman ever acts most kindly, but it 
too frequently happens that those who listen 
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to her, regard her very truthfulness as the 
strongest proof of a stoical and cruel nature. 
Be this, however, as it may, I will not shrink 
from the task ; satisfied as I am, that I am 
only doing that which every woman, similarly 
circumstanced ought to do, and which, how- 
ever painful it may be to her companion, at 
the moment, will eventually receive his 
sanction and approval.'^ 

There was a brief pause. 

" You have solicited ray hand in marriage. 
It was an honor, my lord, I had no reason to 
expect, and I cannot but admit that I have 
good right to feel flattered by your preference, 
seeing there are so many ladies of your lord- 
ship's acquaintance, who are so much better 
entitled to that honor than myself.". 

" There, Marian, I do not agree with you." 

'^ Perhaps not, my loid, and yet I must per- 
sist in my own opinion. But to proceed — 
were I to consult merely the wishes of my 
father, I should at once accept your offer. I 
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should at oncie consent to sacrifice every feding 
of my heart to my ambition, to a title and an 
estate I What, let me ask your lordship, 
would be the result of such a union ? Nay, I 
put the question plainly — do not shrink from 
answering me I The more honestly we deal 
with our hearts in such matters the better-— 
though strongly prejudiced, they are not', upon 
the whole, bad monitors, if we would but re- 
gard their dictates.'^ 

"No, noy Marian, you treat this question 
too seriously." 

" Too seriously," interposed the young 
girl, with great vehemence, " The woman, 
ray lord, who can regard so important a 
contract as marriage with any other than 
serious and dispassionate thoughts, can have 
but little care for her future happiness and 
welfare. No, no; it is the one contract 
above all others, on which she ought most 
seriously to reflect. By it she makes or mars 
herself ! Do not misunderstand me, my lord ; 
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I do ndt apeak in <m worldly and pamiM^ 
sense alone— for were riches the only inoetitil^fe 
to matrimonial happiness, yotxr lordship^s offe)* 
would be one which no woman <;ottld rfeasoti- 
ably reject. To insure this, however, *^whifeh 
may justly be regarded as the greatest of all 
earthly bledsings^^there must be a union 6f 
hearts; a similarity of tastes, tempers, and dis-- 
positions, and, above ali^ :a mutual forbed,ra&C6 
(for the best assimilate couples Will dnd 
occasion at one day or another to e:^ercise that 
cardinal virtue), which emanates only from 
deep and heatt-rooted affection/' 

"Well, Marian, and what reason i& there 
that we should not have all these ? However 
dissimilar may be our natural instincts and 
passions art, or, perhaps I should say more 
correctly^ habit, soon reconciles all differences, 
and brings even the most conflicting cha- 
racters into perfect unison and harmony with 
each other." 

" Habit, my lord, may work wonders, but 
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habit seldom, if eyer, so far annihilates the 
original temperament and disposition as to 
enable us to assume a character different to that 
with which by nature we are endowed Life, 
under such circumstances, becomes one unbroken 
scene of self-antagonism and self-sacrifiee, and 
eyen, after all, we neyer forget, while assuming 
what we are, the creatures we originally were. 
We may doubtless manage to curb, mollify, 
and restrain our yariable tempers and disposi- 
tions, but we can no more change our nature 
than the Ethiopian can change his skin." 

"Yet how many, Marian, situated as we 
are, have become the most ardent and impas- 
sioned lovers, who were, on their first acquaint- 
ance, most careless and indifferent towards 
each other. Love is not an abstract and self- 
existent principle, but the creature of chance 
and circumstance." 

" There, my lord, I disagree with you alto- 
gether. But let us abandon arguments, and 
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confine oorselves to facts. I have already told 
you, that were I to consult Mr. Belmont's 
wishes, I should at once accept your offer — 
voluntarily I cannot do so. It is possible, 
however, that my father may exercise what he 
is pleased to term a parent's right^t is 
possible, I say, my lord, that A^ may com- 
mand — " 

*^And in that case,'' interrupted his lord- 
ship, sharply, " you will feel it your duty to 
obey?" 

" Yes, my lord ; but if you have any regard 
for your own happiness, I wram you to think 
seriously ere you venture to push matters to 
So terrible an extremity. The giving of the 
hand is an idle and hypocritical ceremony, if the 
heart accompanies it not. My hand I may 
give you — my heart, never I Nay, do not 
regard me thus wildly — I speak honestly, that 
you may not be deceived — that you may not 
allow an ill-founded and temporary ebullition 
of passion to make utter shipwreck of your 
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bett^ reason. Hy heart — " Marian pansed 
suddenly. 

" Yomr heart, you would tell me, Marian, is 
already given to another. Is it not so ?" And 
Lord Lindsay became deathly pale, and trem- 
bled with agitation. 

"No, no, my lord," the young girl was 
about to reply, losing, for the first time since 
their conversation had commenced^ her confi- 
dence and self-possession, but the words died 
unsyllabled upon her lips. Truth — truth—-- 
Was triumphant ! 

"Yes, yes, Marian," exclaimed his lord- 
ship, " I have no need to question — ^your 
averted and downcast looks confirm my worst 
suspicions I" 

" Oh I leave me — leave me, my lord. Do 
not, I beseech you, seek to prolong our inter- 
view further." And Marian hid her face, 
erimsoned with blushes, in her hands-^ 

" Well, Marian, as you please. I have 
taxed your patience, perhaps, at this moment^ 
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somewhat too highly ; but I hope our separa- 
tion will not be for long. Come, give me your 
hftud." 

Marian complied with the request; and 
Lord Lindsay, after graspmg it warmly withift 
his own, raised it respectfully to his lips — and 
then, feeling for the instant subdued and over- 
awed by the embarrassment of his fair com- 
panion, silently stole away. 

T1^9 moment, however, he was gone — ^the 
j^oment his receding footsteps resounded on 
the crisp, frosted walk — Marian, in bitter 
agony, exclaimed — 

"What have I said ? What have I done ? 
Have I not told my Lord Lindsay that my 
heart is another's? Another's — no, no — and 
yet, yet is it not so ?" 

And Marian Belmont dared not even to 
answer tl^at question to herself. 
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In addition to the usual number of guests, 
Mr. Septimus Bigsby duly made his appear* 
ance, and took his place at the dinner-table at . 
Temple Thorpe on the day in question — he 
came, however, agreeable to the gentle hint he 
had previously received, as a casual and not as an 
invited visitor. He managed, somehow or other, 
whether by mere chance or deep design, we 
know not, to occupy the next chair to that of 
Lord Lindsay ; with whom he succeeded in 
keeping up a pretty smart conversation — that^ 
is, considering he had no small amount of 
eating and drinking to perform at the same 
time ; for Mr. Bigsby, like many others of his 
fraternity, was a thorough bon vivanty and ever 
since he had been well able to afford it, had 
regarded a good dinner as one of the daily 
necessaries of life. 

So long as the ladies were present matters 
went on quietly enough, and every one appeared 
in perfect good-humour with himself and all 
around him. Scarcely, however, had they 
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Retired to the drawing-room — (a most bar- 
barous custom, by the way, and one which 
ought never to have been countenanced in a 
civilised country like our own) — than, like so 
many schoolboys released from restraint, the 
gentlemen at once re-filled their glasses, passed 
round the decanters with an alarming rapidity, 
and began to indulge in that idle badinage 
and repartee which so frequently begets the 
most acrimonious and ill-natured feelings. 
Thus was it on the present occasion. Lord 
Lindsay, as by common consent, seemed to 
have been selected out as the object of 
attack. 

" Egad!" exclaimed one, " what can possibly 
have come over you, Lindsay ? You look, for 
all the world, like a man in the last agony of 
despair." 

And there was some truth in the remark. 
- "Tut! tut!" said another, "'tis the old 
story— a pair of bright eyes and well-turned 
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aakles have turned his lordship utterly dis^ 
traught." 

" Well," chimed in a third, " I cannot xmder- 
Sitand how it is that women make such hayoc 
amoAgst the men. For my own part, I don't 
think I should ever give mjself a moment's 
i^neasiness about the yery best of them. They 
^re are all very well as far as they go— pretty 
little toys to beguile one's spare time with 
oocasionally ; but as for aught beyond, they 
are scarcely, I take it, worth a thought." 

^^ Bight !" exclaimed a fourth, a young 
gentleman of some standing and position, but 
who was evidently none the better, at this 
moment, for the potations in which he had 
io.d:ulged. " Eight ! And yet there was a 
time when I thought and ^felt like Lindsay. 
Egad ! will you believe it, gentlemen, a woman 
-—or. rather I ought to say a girl — ^for she 
was only just eighteen^ had once well nigh 
beea the death of me. She was a pretty 
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little thing enough, but as bad to come at as 
a hare in a clover field. No matter for that — 
I was in love, or at least, I thought myself 
so, which is much the same thing — and kept 
close upon her tratjk which ever way she went. 
I proposed marriage, but it turned out I was a 
day behind the Fair ; she was already engaged 
to another, and so the thing, as far as I 
was concerned, was clearly at ^n end. I had 
but one alternative ; having missed a wife, 

I had to fall back upon a , and by 

Jove ! if I don't think I got a devilish deal 
the best bargain in the end." 

Lord Lindsay winced and bit his lip. 

Mr. Belmont looked grave and disconcerted ; 
Eeginald passed round the decanters ; while 
Bigsby who had for some time been fidgetting 
about uneasily on his chair, called out at the 
top of his voice — 

" With your permission, Mr. Belmont, I 
will give a toast. Despite all that has been 
said against women, one thing is pretty certain, 
VOL. ir. G 
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we cannot do without them. Bumpers — gen- 
tlemen — bumpers, if you please — * The 
Ladies !* '' 

^^ The Ladies,'' repeated one and all in a 
breath, and drained their glasses to the 
bottom. 

The conversation now took a different turn ; 
Lord Lindsay threw off his gloom, and har- 
mony and goo^ feeling again prevailed. 

Many and many a time, however, during 
the course of the ensuing week did the recol- 
lection of his young friend's story haunt and 
distract his thoughts. 
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CHAPTEK XL 



For some days afterwards Lord Lindsay and 
Marian Belmont, though meeting as usual, had 
but little intercourse with each other, and 
neither of them had again ventured to allude 
to their former interview, though its remem- 
brance was evidently a source of deep annoy- 
ance to them both. During this time, how- 
ever, several meetings had taken place between 
Mr. Belmont and his Lordship, and the result 
of those meetings upon the mind and feelings 
of the latter was already becoming too pal- 

o 3 
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pably manifested to be misinterpreted or mis- 
understood by any, saye by Marian herself. 
His Lordship had become, as formerly, cheer- 
ful and light-hearted, and was occasionally 
the life and soul of the distinguished circle 
still remaining at Temple-Thorpe ; within the 
last few days, however, that circle had been 
considerably reduced ; several of the younger 
visitors, chiefly the profligate companions of 
Reginald, having taken their departure, the 
place since the issuing of Mr. Belmont's pe- 
remptory interdict against all further gambling 
having lost its former charms. For some time 
Marian was wholly at a loss how to account 
for the sudden change in his Lordship, and 
from the careful manner in which he abstained 
from any allusion to their last meeting, she 
had already begun to entertain a hope that 
he had now made up his mind to abandon 
his suit altogether. For a little while each 
succeeding day served but to strengthen this 
belief, and so strongly had it now fixed itself 
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upon the yonng girPs mind, that she was 
beginning to regard Lord Lindsay's character 
much more favorably than she had done 
hitherto. 

Alas 1 how soon was the bright day-dream 
to be dispelled, A week had scarcely elapsed 
when a letter superscribed in the hand- writing 
of Lord Lindsay was placed in Marian's hands. 
She was sitting, at the moment, in her own 
boudoir, conjuring back to her remembrance 
the bright day& of long, long ago. She was 
thinking of the Abbey Cottage, the Widow 
Belmont, and her dear Cousin Walter; and 
well might she, at that moment, have said — 

" I remember — I remember. 

How my childhocld fleeted by 
The mirtb of its December, 
And the warmth of its July/' 

The young abigail who had been the bearer 
of Lord Lindsay's letter, and whose entrance 
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had ao untimely broken in upon her mistress's 
reyerie, having again left the room, Marian, 
with a trembling hand, turned over the letter, 
tore off the seal, and read as follows : — 

''Temple- Thorpe.'' 

" Mt dfar Mabiak, 

*' Since our last private inter- 
view, I have carefully abstained from alluding 
to the subject of my suit ; I have done so, 
however, not from any feeling of pique or re- 
sentment, but with a view, solely of saving 
you annoyance. I still think, as I believe I 
then told you, that you regard the question of 
marriage in much too grave and serious a 
light ; and I am satisfied, also, that you are 
entirely wrong in supposing that none, save 
those whose tastes, tempers, and dispositions 
are assimilated by nature, ever live together 
in perfect happiness. Were it necessary, I 
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could point you out a thousand proofs to the 
contrary. 

*^ I haye latterly had several meetings with 
Mr. Belmont on this subject| and I need 
scarcely tell you that he gives his most un- 
qualified consent to our union — nay more, as 
you anticipated, he is determined to exercise a 
father's prerogative, and you will pardon me, 
Marian, if I say that, in this instance, I think 
he will act wisely in doing so. 

" You have already assured me that you will 
not disobey his commands — henceforward, 
therefore, I shall regard you as the future Lady 
Lindsay. Do not think me hasty or unfeeling 
in coming to this conclusion ; I have thought 
seriously on the matter, and in the end I am 
bound to agree with Mr. Belmont in believing 
that whatever objections you may at present 
entertain they are such only as will not outlive 
the brief season of our honeymoon. It may be, 
perhaps, that some childish attachment still 
haunts your memory; but, believe me, my 
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dear Marian, the romance of' childhood will 
soon be altogether forgotten — or regarded with 
indifference — when you come to confront the 
sterner realities of life. At all events, I am 
fully prepared to place my own fortunes upon 
the cast, and I look forward with but little ap- 
prehension to the result. 

'^ The question of settlements, &c., has 
already been gone into, and it is wholly un- 
necessary for me further to allude to it here, 
than to observe that the arrangements which 
have been made are perfectly satisfactory to 
Mr. Belmont, as well as to our mutual friend 
and professional adviser, Mr. Septimus 
Bigsby. 

'* With kind love, believe me^ 

" My dear Marian, 

" Very truly yours, 

" Lindsay.'* 
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Marian, dropping the letter from her hands, 
sank back npon her chair, stricken with horror 
and dismay. 

However harsh and unnatural the conduct of 
Mr. Belmont may appear, it is but too much to 
be feared that we behold in him too true a 
portraiture of many parents of the present 
day. 

"The love of money is the root of all evil,'' 
says the proverb; and when we* find that love, 
as in the present instance, ruthlessly uproot- 
ing the finest instincts of human nature, who 
shall dare to question, much less to deny, its 
truth. How many are there who, at this mo- 
ment, would be ready to follow Mt. Belmont's 
example, who would sacrifice the future hap- 
piness of their children to their own sordid 
and mercenary views? Money — money — is 
the magnet which attracts all things to itself, 
and y^ere we to form our judgment of its 
worth by the eager anxiety with which it is 
almost universally sought after and pursued, 
G 5 
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we might fairly enough come to the conclusion 
that, of all earthly acquirements and acquisi- 
tions — money is the most precious and desir^ 
able. True indeed it is, that money is a great 
good — a wonderful talent to possess — but 
equally true it is, also^ that he who becomea 
the slave to an inordinate thirst after money, 
generally becomes one of the most cold and 
unfeeling, as well as one of the most miserable 
of men. 

Money may be obtained at too extravagant a 
rate — and there are thousands upon thousands 
who, to accomplish their desired end — the 
aggrandisement of wealth — draw down upon 
themselves a bitter and accursing bane for 
which they are destined ever afterwards to 
seek in vain for an antidote. There is some- 
thing very terrible, revolting, and unchristian 
in the fact of a father sacrificing his offspring — 
his own flesh and blood — on the shrine of 
Mammon. Yet terrible and revolting as thecrime 
may be, it is one of such frequent and common 
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occurrence) that the world has well nigh 
ceased to regard it as any crime at all. No 
sooner is a young girl now introduced into 
society^ or, as the common phrase has it — 
" brought out" — and recejyes an oflFer of mar- 
riage, than the first question universally asked 
by her friends and acquaintance is, " Who is 
the suitor — is he a man of property — ^a monied 
man ?" If the reply should happen to be in 
the affirmative, all is decided to be right, and 
she is congratulated on every hand and side on 
the eligible oflfer she has received ; but if, alas I 
the suitor happens not to be one of fortune's 
favorites, then the object of his passion is re- 
garded with a thousand real or assumed feel- 
ings (and we are often terribly puzzled to 
decide upon the fact) of pity and commisera- 
tion. " It is all very well," says one, " ta 
marry for love, it there be anything to support 
it." " Ay," adds another, " but love without 
money seldom entails aught but misery and 
privation upon its votaries." 
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Money is the suitor's cardinal virtue ; with 
it he may accomplish everything — be every- 
thing — exact everything. Without it, let his 
virtues and acquirements be what they may, 
he is looked upon with marked coldness and 
suspicion, and he is everywhere regarded as an 
ineligible man ! 

Let such of our readers as look upon the 
character of Mr. Belmont as unnatural^ ask 
themselves whether ^hat we have just stated 
be the truth or not. We are willing to abide 
by the answer. If true (and we are satisfied 
it is so), the objection falls to the ground — Mr. 
Belmont's character can no longer be said to be 
unnatural — it may, perhaps, be somewhat 
highly coloured — somewhat overdrawn — but, 
after all, it is sketched from life. 

As we said at the commencement of this 
work, we now say again — 

** Show us your Eldorado — we will leave its . 
gold untouched, and weep above the human 
hecatomb," 
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CHAPTEE XIL 



Of the ensuing fortnight, which wns marked 
by an unusual bustle and excitement, we 
shall merely observe, that to the sorrow- 
ing and heart-stricken M'^rian it appeared 
as an age of fearful suflFering and suspense. 
Confining herself almost exclusively to her 
own apartments, she remained passively 
awaiting the final consummation of her misery. 
She dared not now to encourage a single hope ! 
Mr. Belmont had issued his command — Lord 
Lindsay had accepted the proposal — and know- 
ing, as she did,^ the resolute and unyielding 
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character of the one, and the cool and nnim- 
passioned determination of the other, poor 
Marian could not fail to regard her future 
destiny as unalterahly fixed. Nor did she err 
in this conclusion. 



The day decided upon by Mr. Belmont for 
the marriage — or rather, we should say, for 
the sacrifice of his daughter, had arrived. The 
bridal guests were already assembled at the 
mansion, and the little village of Temple- 
Thorpe was crowded with light-hearted rustics, 
all hurrying towards the church, eager to wit- 
ness the ceremony. The tenantry on Mr. 
Belmont^s estate were to participate in the 
festivities consequent on the occasion ; and one 
and all, knowing nothing of the true state of 
affairs as regarded their young mistress, spoke 
of her marriage in the highest terms of appro- 
bation and applause. Even to their simple 
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and unsophisticated minds there appeared 
something peculiarly attraetive in a title^ — and 
many who had long been in ti^ habit of speak- 
ing of the gentle Marian w ^Uhe beautiful 
Miss Belmont/' could not help thinking how 
much finer it would sound, now that they 
would have to allude to her as " my Lady 
Lindsay." On one thing it is certain all were 
agreed, and that was, that however well Miss 
Belmont was going to marry, she richly de- 
served her good fortune — ^for such a kind- 
hearted, sweet-tempered little lady, said a 
dozen in a breath, would do no discredit to a 
prince. And there they were right. 

We will now, however, turn our attention 
to the principal characters of our story. 

The bridal party were already assembled in 
the large dining room at Temple-Thorpe — and 
amongst the number, Mr. Belmont, Lord 
Lindsay, and the ojfficious Bigsby, (who had 
now by- the- way secured the repayment of his 
bond out of the bride's we Ming dower,) 
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played no insignificant part. The hour ap- 
pointed for the gay cavalcade to set out for 
the church had arrived, and even now half-a- 
dozen of the most splendid equipages one can 
well imagine were drawn up in front of the 
principal entrance to the mansion. The bride, 
however, had not yet made her appearance; 
and Mr. Belmont, becoming somewhat fretted 
and annoyed by the delay, desired her to be 
called. She came not, in answer to his sum- 
mons — but requested to have a few minutes 
interview with Lord Lindsay. His Lordship 
at once complied with the request— though it 
was evident from the sudden cloud that passed 
across his brow, that he was no less angered 
and annoyed by the delay than Mr. Belmont him- 
self. The moment he entered the little 
boudoir, to which Marian had latterly so 
much confined herself — the young girl rose to 
receive him. She was dressed in her bridal 
attire — and looking, (pale and agitated as she 
was,) more lovely, more beautiful, than ever. 
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For an instant, Lord Lindsay gazed upon her, 
evidently lost in admiration —and the cloud 
which had so suddenly gathered upon his brow 
as suddenly passed away. 

" Well, my dear Marian, what is your 
command?" said his lordship- 

**Do not mock me, my lord," replied 
Marian, in a firm but subdued voice; *'I 
have not, nor ever had, sujfficient power to 
command — it is my destiny to obey the dictates 
of others. But, pardon me, I have not reques- 
ted this interview for the purpose of reproach- 
ing or condemning your lordship for the decision 
you have come to, biit I have requested it, for 
the solo purpose of warning you for the last 
time — and ere it be too late — to reflect ere 
you dare to take a step which must inevitably 
lead to your own future misery and despair." 

" Marian, I have already thought seriously 
on the matter. Circumstances must now take 
their own course — and let me again assure 
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you I entertain bat little fear or i^prethenBion 
oftheiesult'' 

" And yon have no other answer, my lord ?* 

"No, Marian.'^ 

" Here then,^^ and the yonng girl drew up 
her fragile figure to its full height, and holding 
out her hand towards him as she spoke, " here 
then. Lord Lindsay, in aooordance with a 
father's command I give yon my hand — ^my 
heart—" 

" Will soon follow, even if it does not ac- 
company, the gift,'' interposed his lordship, 
raising that &ir and trembling hand to his 
lips« 

" There you mistake. There are feelings 
once implanted in a woman's heart, which 
time and circumstance will ever afterwards 
fail to uproot. A time will come, and that 
shortly, when you will no longer regard me 
with passionate admiration as at this moment; 
and then, my lord, when you recall to your 
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remembrance all that has hitherto passed 
between us — all that I have even at this 
moment in honest truthfulness declared unto 
you, then it will be, that you will feel most 
bitterly the sad destiny which you have drawn 
down upon yourself. Believe me, as I have 
told you again and again — it is the heart and 
not the hand which sanctifies the marriage 
contract. Henceforth, my lofd, I have only 
to study and observe my duty — and in this 
respect your lordship shall, at least, have no 
reason to complain of me." 

Lord Lindsay was about to reply, when 
Marian again interposed. 

" No, my lord, say no more. If your de- 
cision be irrevocable — the sooner we bring our 
present interview to a close, and the better it 
may hereafter prove for us both. It may be 
that enough — ay, more than enough — has 
already been said to provoke future discord and 
dissension. Be this, however, as it may, 
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in speaking thus plainly — thus truthfully 
— I have but followed the dictates of my own 
heart — and done that which under the circum- 
stances, my own heart told me was correct. 
Now, my lord," and her voice became almost 
inaudible, " I am ready." 

Supported by the arm of Lord Lindsay, 
Marian Belmont was ushered into the presence 
of the assembled guests I 

How startling and yet how true were the 
concluding words uttered by that young girl. 
More than enough had indeed been said to 
lay the foundation of a life-long disunion and 
misery — and yet wherein hadshe erred? She had 
but added one farther proof to the many which 
she had already given — of her unconquerable 
regard for honest sincerity and truth. And a 
glorious, a noble thing, it is to speak honestly 
and truthfully — to lay bare the heart, disclos- 
ing its most secret thoughta and feelings — and 
to put off every appearance of counterfeit and 
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disguise. But glorious and noble as it may 
be, it is no less dangerous ! Well may the 
poet say — 

'• I scorn this hated scene 

Of masking and disguise, 
Where men on men still gleam 

With falseness in their eyes ; 
Where all is counterfeit, 

And truth hath never say ; 
Where hearts themselves do cheat, 

Concealing hope's decay, 
And writhing at the stake, 
Themselves do liars make." 

And how many are there who would be ready 
to re-echo the poet's sentiments, and who would 
with him wish 

*' That man would learn to bear, 
His heart nailed on his breast," 

Did not their every-day experience convince 
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them that sach a course would too frequently 
expo3e the person who had the honesty and 
the boldness to adopt it to a thousand evil 
designs and machinations. 

Much as Marian Belmont had suflFered — 
heavy as was the blow under which she had 
DOW fallen prostrate and overpowered — she 
had yet one more bitter and appalling trial 
to undergo. In the child-like simplicity of 
her heart she had unhesitatingly spoken the 
truth — not so much confiding in the honor of 
the man she had addressed, but as she had 
herself said, ^ ^ because her heart had told her it was 
correct so to do." Yet how would her conduct 
be regarded at a future day ? all that she had 
now said — however honest, however truthful 
— might, and in all probability would, be 
brought forth against her — and that which she 
had uttered in sincerity and truth might be 
repeated with bitter scorn and indignation. 
Had she known more of the world — and of 
man's selfishness and inhumanity when his 
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passions are deeply moved — she would have 
spoken with more caution and reserve, and 
would have kept closely guarded within the 
secret chambers of her own heart — many 
thoughts, many feelings which she had so in- 
genuously revealed. To speak truthfully and 
unreservedly — to draw aside, as it were, the 
curtain from our hearts, is to act nobly, but we 
rarely do so that we do not, like the unhappy 
Marian, furnish those on whom we rely, with 
a means by which they are enabled, at some 
future day, to draw down upon us an incal- 
culable weight of suffering and misery. Ere 
we venture to say all we think and feel we 
should know well to whom we say it. 



A merry peal from the church bells, and a 
loud and prolonged shout of congratulation 
from the crowd of spectators assembled in the 
adjoining street, proclaimed the important cere- 
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mony at an end. Lord Lindsay and his youth- 
ful Marian were now indissolubly bound to 
each other. As they took their seats in the 
foremost carriage, his Lordship, (despite all 
that had passed), felt truly proud of his young 
wife. Ani it had been strange indeed if he 
had not — so young, so fair, so beautiful I 

Poor Marian ! now, that the ceremony was 
over — now, that her destiny was irrevocably 
sealed — could no longer restrain her feelings. 
She sank back into the corner of the carriage, 
buried her face in her hands, and wept bit- 
terly — would to Heaven that these had been 
the last tears that that young and warm- 
hearted creature had ever found reason to 
shed. The dark-forebodings of her heart 
proved but too prophetic of the future. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 



Scarcely had the last shout of congratulation 
died away — ^and the gay cavalcade moved from 
the church gate, when an old man, evidently 
very feeble and infirm, supporting himself 
on two thick and curioudy carved walking 
sticks, was seen hobbling from the church 
porch. Like the rest of his village neighbours 
he was dressed in his holiday attire — and had 
manifestly bestowed no small care on his 
morning's toilette. His frilled shirt front — 
largo collar — and ample wristbands were white 

VOL. II. H 
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as snow and not a spot or a wrinkle 
could be seen either on his black coat, 
bright blue velvet vest, or his old-fashioned 
drab trousers. Even to his shoes and the 
antique silver buckles with which they were 
adorned, he was as perfect a picture of what 
is generally termed " cleanly neatness" as one 
can readily imagine. Unlike his neighbours, 
however, he wore a very grave and melancholy 
countenance — and was mainfestly but little 
inclined to participate in their mirth. 

First one and then another saluted him as 
he passed slowly up the street, and the old 
man had a kind word and a winning smile for 
them all — but he was in no humor for gossip, 
and went quietly on his way. Now and then, 
however, had any given themselves the trouble 
to have followed closely on that old man's 
steps, they would have seen him sorrowfully 
shaking his head and talking rapidly to him- 
self, a3 though some secret grief pressed 
heavily upon his heart. On arriving opposite 
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the village hostelry, the old man suddenly 
made a stand, looked first at the antique sign- 
board, (it was an old familiar thing — and he 
loved it !) then, upon the clean, freshly- 
sanded door step — and seemed, for a moment, 
hesitating whether he should call or pass on. 
At the very instant, however, he was debating 
the question with himself, a large dog bounded 
from the door- way into the street, and came 
jumping and frisking before him, evincing 
so many untnistakeable signs of recognition 
and delight, that one might readily have 
thought the poor brute was gone stark mad. 
The old man no longer hesitated. Followed 
by his quadruped companion, he at once 
entered the house, and might have been seen 
five minutes afterwards, comfortably seated in 
the corner chair, in the little parlor, his feet 
resting upon a straw hassock on the hearth, 
with a bright clay pipe in his mouth, a tankard 
of mine host's ^* best brown October" on the 
table by his side, and the old dog laying con- 
H 3 
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tentedly on the rug, within a few feet of his 
chair. 

Puff — puff— puff, went that old man, and 
he smoked at a rapid rate, but the faster he 
smoked the quieter he became. Puff — puff — 
puff ! And the weed had worked a magic in- 
fluence on his mind. Though still yery sad 
and sorrowful, his feverish excitement was 
allayed. 

It was many a long week and month since 
Frank Heartwell, (for that old man was none 
other than our old familiar friend), had last 
visited the village hostelry, and smoked there 
his calumet of peace I And poor Frank had 
much changed during the course of those long 
months. He was very pale, thin, and emaci- 
ated, and was evidently yet suffering severely 
from the consequences of the accident he had 
formerly received. It was only during the 
last two or three weeks that he had been able 
to leave his bouse at all, and even when he did 
so now^ he was so much en&ebled and so infirm 
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that he was not able to move a step, without 
the support of a couple of walking sticks. It 
had been reported, and reported truly, through- 
out the village, that old Frank had not only- 
been labouring under physical ailment, but 
that he had had occasional mental affliction as 
well. For some time after the departure of 
his old mistress from the abbey cottage, he 
had become gloomy and reserved, and would 
occasionally, if the subject happened to be 
mentioned in his hearing, fall into a fit of 
thoughtfulness and abstraction, from which he 
was, with no slight difficulty, aroused. On one 
or two occasions also — and these generally oc^ 
ourred after he had received a letter fron Lon- 
don — he had talked and rambled in a wild and 
incoherent manner, and said many things 
which none, not even his oldest companions 
were able to understand or iuterpret. 

Since he had got about again, however, his 
mind had gradually improved, and it could not 
now be well said that old Frank Heartwell was 
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one whit less sane and rational than his neigh- 
bours. It might be, perhaps, that he was 
more thoughtful, and it would have been 
strange, indeed, if he had not. Care and 
anxiety does not long fail to render even the 
most reckless and unsteady grave and serious, 
how much more powerfully then is it calculated 
to influence all, who, like Frank Heartwell, 
by nature are of a thoughtful and reflective cha- 
racter. 

" Of a truth, Mr. Heartwell," said the host 
of the village hostelry, as he sat himself down 
on a chair by the old man with whom he had 
stolen in to have a few minutes' gossip ; " of a 
truth, Mr. Heartwell, I am delighted to see 
you again. The old room has never looked 
like itself of a night siuce you h^e been away 
from it ; and as for that old chair, it was weeks 
and weeks before I could get anybody to sit in 
it. Nobody liked to follow your honor — it 
seemed, as tley used to say, as though they 
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were wanting to pnsh you out of yeur place 
before your time." 

" Ay, ay, friend ! I have sat here for many 
a long year," replied Frank ; " and I know 
there's never a one of my neighbours will 
covet the old man's chair so long as he has any 
need of it. No, no ; they know more manners 
than many o' their betters 1 There's no wish 
to step into the old man's shoes while the old 
man has a foot to put into them himself." 

"Of that I'd take my Bible oath, Mr. 
Heartwell, without any hesitation or mis- 
giving. But may I make bold to ask if 
your honor's a-going to give us your 
company to-night? We are to have a 
precious grand set out — such a supper as 
there's not been in Temple-Thorpe for the last 
twenty years or more — and it's open to every- 
body, gratis — and all for nothing — as 't 
schoolmaster says." 

** No, friend — no, no," replied Frank, taking 
an unusually long puff, and sending forth a 
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perfect oloiid of smoke from his mouth, " I 
could'nt stand that — it \?ould upset me alto- 
gether. I've seen enough — enough already, 
and it strikes me, despite all Mr. Belmont's 
liberality and his tenantry's rejoicings, my 
pretty little Lady Lindsay will have but a 
sorry bridal day." 

** How so— how 80, Mr. Heartwell ; is it not 
a rare match for her ?" 

"Nay, faith, neighbour, I am but a poor 
judge of such matters. Thus much, however, 
I do know, and it is sufficient to justify my 
opinion. If a braw, kind-hearted wench like 
little Marian has given her heart to one man, 
and is afterwards compelled to give her hand 
to another, there is little prospect of happiness 
for either one or other of them." 

" But then, Mr. Heartwell, she will now be 
my lady, and have money without end — just 
think of that !" replied the host, smiling good- 
humouredly, and evidently impressed with 
the idea that he had hit upon an argu- 
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ment to which there oould not possibly be any 
answer. 

" Misery," replied Prank, deliberately pull- 
ing his pipe from his mouth, and speaking with 
more earnestness than he had hitherto assumed, 
" misery, bedizen and be-jewel it as you will, 
is still misery. Biches will no more pluck 
the sting of disappointment from the heart than 
honest poverty will increase it. Believe me, 
neighbour. Lady Lindsay had been a happier 
woman had she married the man of her choice, 
poor and humble as he is, than she will now be 
surrounded with all the blandishments and 
luxuries which wealth and affluence can 
supply." 

The old man suddenly ceased, his lip quivered, 
and a tear, starting involuntarily to his eye, 
trembled for a moment on its long grey lash, 
then trickled slowly down his cheek. 

" Poor Marian ! poor Walter !" sighed he, 
" it will be a hard struggle for ye both — but, 
after all, who knows how things may end ?" 
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And old Frank now suddenly relapsed into 
one of his gloomy and abstracted moods, and 
despite the pertinacious and often repeated 
interrogatories of bis companion — his only 
answer was a significant nod of the head — or 
an increased puff — puff — of the care-subduing 
weed." 



At a late hour of the evening of the same 
day, while the merry and light-hearted vil- 
lagers were enjoying the good and substantial 
fare provided ior them, in accordance with Mr. 
Belmont's orders, at the village hostelry ; could 
we have taken a peep at the inside of old Frank 
HeartwelPs little cottage, we should have wit- 
nessed a far different scene. There sat the old 
man in his small, cleanly-looking parlour, 
busily employed in examining a large bundle 
of papers ; which, if one might judge from 
their appearance, had been carefully hoarded 
by for many a year past. 
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"Ay, ay," mentally soliloquised he, " I have 
seen strange changes in my time. I have seen 
the righteous man fail, and the wicked man 
flourish like a green bay tree— but never yet 
have I seen the widow and the fatherless 
utterly forsaken. Oppressed, persecuted, and 
harassed they may have been ; but ever, in 
their darkest hour, there has been some friendly 
and sustaining hand held out for their support. 
Why, then, should I despair ? No, no, if it 
please God but to spare me a little while longer 
all may yet be well." 

The old man paused — his eye had fallen 
upon a small scrap of paper, for which he had 
again and again searched in vain. It was 
nothing more than a short paragraph which 
had been cut by him, many years ago, from a 
newspaper of the time, and carefully pasted on 
the back of an old book which had long been 
thrown aside — ^and which, for aught that Frank 
Heartwell knew to the contrary, might, in all 
probability, have been destroyed. 
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The paragraph ran as follows — 
" Eomance of life ! The little village of 

8 was, latterly, the scene of one of those 

singular and startling events of real life, which 
often lead ns to the conclusion that reality is 
much more wonderful than fiction. At an early 
hour, on the morning of the lOth inst., a hand- 
some travelling carriage, drawn by four dark 
grey horses, mounted bp a couple of postillions, 
dressed in costly liveries, was observed to drive 
up to the church door. A gentleman, reported 
to be well known, and possessed of considerable 
landed property, in one of the richest counties 
of England, accompanied by two young ladies, 
the eldest of whom did not appear to be more 
than eighteen years of age, and possessed of great 
personal attractions, were its only occupants. 

The Eev. Mr. was already in waiting to 

receive them, and scarcely had the attention of 
a single idler been attracted to what was going on 
ere a marriage had been celebrated, and the 
parties were again on their way from the 
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village. It is rumoured that the gentleman 
alluded to is none other than Mr. Belmont of Tem- 
ple Thorpe, in Yorkshire; and that the ladies, by 
whom he was accompanied, are two sisters of 
the name of Latour — the beautiful and accom- 
plished daughters of a deceased military officer. 
The high position of the parties, and the secresy 
with which the marriage was celebrated, have 
given rise to numberless strange and extra- 
vagant surmises and reports — not one of which, 
it may in all probability eventually prove, has 
any approximation to the truth. The Kev. 

Mr. alone seems to have been entrusted 

with the secret, and it is scarcely likely that 
any information of importance will have been 
elicited from him." 

Again and again the old man perused this 
extraordinary announcement ; and it was 
evident, from the expression of his countenance, 
that he did so with a feeling of increased plea- 
sure and satisfaction. Had he, at that moment,, 
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given utterance to h\s thoughts, it is most 
likely that his language would have been— 

" Well, well, it is a strange story, but, after 
all, I know it to be true. My poor, dear Master 
was an eccentric mortal — though a better or a 
kinder man never breathed; and as for the 
Misses Latour, they were good as they were 
beautiful — and more beautiful, indeed, were 
they than any other women I ever saw, either 
before or since. 

" Little thought those warm-hearted beings, 
at the time this paragraph was penned, how sad 
a destiny awaited them. All, all suflfered — and 
that most heavily. Two of them, however, 
have long ago passed away — they are not^ and 
their sufferings are at an end. But one — one 
dear, devoted soul — still remains, and God only 
knows how soon she may be released from her 
worldly cares and anxieties, and be called to a 
blessed re-union with those kindred spirits who 
have gone before. No ; two of them have 
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I already followed to their last, dull, resting- 
place — the grave 1 Heaven forbid that the old 
man's tears should bedew the ashes of the 
third." 

Carefully folding up the mysterious para- 
graph, and placing it securely within the 
folds of a small leathern pocket-book (the usual 
receptacle of his most precious and valuable 
documents), the old man soon became con- 
siderably calmed and tranquillized. 

A few minutes more, and his pipe was again 
in his mouth. His reverie had already taken 
a different course. The dead were forgotten ; 
the living claimed his every thought and 
care. 

" Yes, yes," soliloquized he, after a con- 
siderable pause, during which he had twice 
dipped his hand into his tobacco pouch. ^^ All 
may turn up right at last, and the old man 
may again work at Temple- Thorpe. Work, 
did I say ? Not so, not so I There will be 
no work for Frank Heartwell, then I I shall 
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end my days as an honest grey-beard veteran 
ever should, in calm tranquillity and repose. 
Work? no, no, if in their poverty and 
wretchedness they bestow their hard-saved 
mite to comfort and console, as they suppose, a 
poor old man's declining years, to keep him 
above poverty and want; how much more 
readily will they do so, when they again find 
themselves surrounded by wealth and affluence. 
True, true it is, I need not their assistance, I 
have already more than would suffice for my 
few remaining wants in this world, and yet I 
dare not refuse their offerings. I have a great, 
a costly, trial to sustain — not for myself, but 
for them." 

As these reflections passed through the old 
man's mind, he again became (for the moment,) 
strangely agits^ed and disturbed. He had 
recourse, however, to his never- failing panacea. 
And we shall now leave him for awhile to its 
enjoyment. Puff — puff — puff. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



Thl"* honey-moon is universally regarded as 
the sunny season of married life ! The season 
of good-humor, gay smiles, _and light-hearted- 
ness ! But is it so, in fact ? If we mistake 
not, the first month after marriage has, not un- 
frequently, more clouds to bedim its brightness 
and to mar its tranquillity, than almost any 
other period of the same duration. No sooner 
do a young couple find themselves left entirely 
to the society of each other, than many little 
failings and infirmities of temper and dispo- 
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gition daily, became more and more observable 
— £Euling8 and infirmitiea, however, which few 
beside themselves have not long ago noticed 
and remarked. The fact is, now, that they 
know themselves to be indissolably bound to each 
other, now that they find the day-dream which 
they have alike been cherishing for months— or 
it may be for years — in part realized ; Mar- 
riage begins to lose its romance, and they are 
drawn, as it were, involuntarily to fix their 
attention on its stem and startling realities. 
Much that has hitherto been matter of fancy 
and imagination, suddenly becomes matter of 
experience and fact, and, but seldom, indeed, 
does it happen, that even the most sober and 
unromantic are destined to find their imagi« 
nation and their experience keep equal pace. 
However much, either man or woman may 
pride themselves on their individual perception 
of the human character; we will venture to 
say there are few, if any, who have not, during 
the season of courtship, been wofully cheated 
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and deceived, and have been led, during 
those halcyon days, to cherish many bright 
illusions which the first month after marriage 
has fully served to dissipate and destroy. To 
such, however, as are truly and sincerely at- 
tached to each other, and whcse attachment is 
founded on a proper and solid basis, the honey- 
moon may be, as we have said, a season of 
clouds, but it will also be a season of improve- 
ment. Honest, heart-rooted love is not easily 
shaken, and although a dark cloud may con- 
ceal its lustre . for a time, it will shine forth 
with an increased brightness afterwards. To 
those who have loved truly, and wedded pru- 
dently, the honey -moon is a season above all 
others, marked by anxious care and anxiety. 
It is a season of mutual self-examination, self- 
correction, and forbearance, a season of assimi- 
lation of all the little contrarieties of temper 
and disposition which have hitherto remained 
unnoticed or disregarded. And often, indeed, 
will it be found, that one such month, so re- 
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garded and employed, will have sufficed to 
liaye uprooted much that would otherwise have 
marred the happiness of years, and have paved 
a sore way to a life-long scene of connubial 
happiness and peace. 

If then the honeymoon be, in fact, such a 
season of trial as we have described it, eyen to 
those who are linked heart and soul to each 
other — ^how much more trying must it be to 
those who marry under circumstances less 
favorable, less propitious ; who, like Lord and 
Lady Lindsay, in short, marry from con- 
straint, or from improper or unworthy mo- 
tives ! 

After partaking of a magnificent defeuner 
a la fourchette^ the bride and groom bade adieu 
to the merry party assembled at Temple- 
Thorpe, and proceeded direct to S , at 

that time justly celebrated as one of the most 
fashionable watering places in the North of 
England. It was yet, however, much too early 
in the spring for spending any length of time 
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at the sea-side; the arrangement, therefore, 
was that after a sojourn here of a few days 
they were to proceed to the metropolis, and 
there wind up their honeymoon previous to re- 
turning to his lordship's country seat. For 
some little time, everything ran smoothly as 
possible. Marian, despite the trial she had 
undergone, and the bitter reflections which 
were ever present to her mind, looked very 
beautiful. Whenever she made her appearance 
in public, she was the object of universal ad- 
miration ; and even many who were at first 
inclined to question how it was that a man of 
Lord Lindsay's high position had married one, 
who, (though reputed to be of a wealthy 
family,) had certainly no pretension whatever 
to ancient lineage or aristocratic birth, soon 
ceased to regard the circumstance as a matter 
of wonder or astonishment. Even the plotting, 
disappointed, match-seeking mother, who had 
her charming daughters still on hand, (and 
moie than one such there was sojourning at 
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S at that time), was bound to admit, that 

the young bride had beauty if she had not 
blood — and that, after all, Lord Lindsay had 
certainly got a very charming little wife. The 
gentlemen, into whose society she happened to 
be introduced, were one and all unanimous in 
their admiration, and eloquent in their praise. 
Lord Lindsay was too much a man of the 
world not to detect at once the favorable impress^ 
ment his youthful mistress had made ; and to 
say that he was really proud of her, is to say 
only that which was true. His vanity was 
flattered — his self-esteem increased. 

Marian, (for by that name we shall still 
most frequently designate her), whatever 
might be her feelings, conducted herself to- 
wards his lordship, as well as towards all to 
whom he thought it right to introduce her, 
with unimpeachable courtesy and respect. 
Lord Lindsay had but to make known his 
pleasure^ and his young wife was ever ready 
to obey. There was something, however, in }^qt 
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passive and quiet manner which seemed, after 
a little while, to fret rather than to oblige his 
lordship, and on more than one occasion he 
could scarcely avoid feeling that a little resist- 
ance would have pleased him better than this 
unvarying obedience. It was constrained — 
studied — and he could not but think, alto- 
gether unnatural. In general conversation, 
too, he had already observed that Marian was 
fluent) sensible, and adroit as she had been 
during the first few weeks of their acquaint- 
ance ; but the moment he attempted to lead 
her to speak of matters more closely connected 
with themselves — of their future prospects — 
their connubial happiness — that moment she 
became shy, hesitating, reserved — or sought 
at once to bring their interview tp an end. 
All this was very unsatisfactory-7-very gall- 
ing — and yet there had been no manifestation 
of petulance or ill-humour on the part of his 
young wife, with which Lord Lindsay could 
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reasonably find fault There bad been nothing 
about which he had any right to put himself 
into a rage — or for which he felt he would be 
justified in taking her to task. No, there had, 
as yet, been nothing of this kind. It was 
that eternal, under iating passiveness — and that 
want of familiar intercourse when they were 
left to themselves, which alone seemed to jar 
upon his feelings — and what, after all, did they 
amount to ? Day after day, however, passed 
away, and each succeeding day proved but a 
repetition of the one that had gone before. 
Lord Lindsay began to grow restless and un- 
comfortable-- S had suddenly lost all its 

charms — there were no theatres — no bcU 
mctsques — no concerts worth going to— in short, 
there was j^ excitement to be had beyond such 
as was to Ip found within the limited circle (^ 
his lordship's friends. 

Under these circumstances. Lord Lindsay 
proposed that they should at once proceed to 
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Town — a proposition which he had no sooner 
ventured to suggest than his wife was ready to 
adopt. He had only to decide upon the day — 
and she would he prepared to accompany him. 
She had no wish, no will of her own. Hence, 
the day was decided upon— and within a week 
after their arrival. Lord Lindsay and his bride 
had a^ain taken their departure from S . 



VOL. II. 
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CHAPTEE XV. 



TuE town residence of Lord Lindsay was situ- 
ated in Curzon Street, May Fair. It was a 
dark, dingy-looking house, with an immense 
stuccoed portico and exceedingly small 
windows, and altogether its external appear- 
ance was anything but prepossessing. The 
neighbourhood, however, was highly aristocra- 
tic — and, at the time of which we speak, 
generally regarded as one of the most desirable 
localities of the West End. And gloomy and 
uninviting as Lord Lindsay's mansion at first 
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sight appeared, it was certainly no worse, nor, 
in fact, nearly so bad as many others in the 
same district. Nevertheless, when the carriage 
drove up to the door, and Marian beheld the 
dark, sombre* looking building, her heart was 
heavily oppressed — and viewed in comparison 
with the home from which she had but lately de- 
parted, surrounded by green fields and em- 
bowering woods, it did, indeed, seem but a 
gloomy, melancholy prison-house. No sooner, 
however, had she set her foot within the en- 
trance hall than her first impression was utterly 
dispelled. It would be impossible almost to 
imagine anything more truly chaste and 
elegant (a due regard to comfort being strictly 
observed throughout,) than the interior ar- 
rangements of Lord Lindsay's residence. The 
furniture and fittings were of the most costly 
and recherche character, and the collection of 
paintings, statuary, and articles of virtu was 
one, though limited in extent, but seldom sur- 
passed in real worth and excellence. Had the 
I 3 
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youthful bride entered such a house under 
brighter circumstances she must have felt 
proud of her future home ! 

At the time of Lord and Lady Lindsay's 
arrival in Town, parliament had already met> 
(though somewhat earlier than usual), hence 
the London season might, perhaps, strictly be 
said to have commenced, and gaiety and dis« 
sipation was at its height. Ko sooner had their 
names appeared in the " Morning Post" than 
they were inundated with visitors, and hurried 
at once into the vortex of fashionable life. 

Here, as at S , the young bride was the 

cynosure of all eyes I Independent of her 
personal attractions, there was an air of natural 
simplicity and ease about her manners suffi- 
cient of itself to render her distinguished 
amongst the highly polished circle in which 
she was destined to move, and which con- 
trasted strangely with the studied and affected 
demeanour of many others of her own age, 
and of a similar position in life. Towards h^r 
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husband she was still unchanged — ever gentle, 
passive, and obedient — yet there was none of 
that manifestation of feeling, that warm- 
heartedness in the little concerns of every-day 
life, which, after all, constitutes, perhaps, the 
chief charm of the married state. 



The first appearance of a new candidate for 
public favor at her Majesty^s Theatre is a 
matter of too much importance to be passed 
over with silence or indiflference by the fashion- 
able world — more especially when the trumpet 
tongue of Fame has already sounded forth that 
candidate's name and stamped upon it a degree 
of popularity which is of itself occasionally 
found sufficient, even in the absence of higher 
claims, to insure certain approval and success. 

This was the night on which Madame P 

was to make her dibut before an English 
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audience, and the Opera selected for the occa- 
sion, though well known on the Continent, had 
been but seldom played in this country. The 
frequenters of her Majesty's Theatre had, 
therefore, a double attraction — a new singer 
and, comparatively, a new Opera ! At an early 
hour of the evening every avenue leading to 
the theatre was crowded to excess — and a more 
brilliant and fashionable audience has but sel- 
dom, if, indeed, ever, been witnessed congregated 
within its walls than were seen there on that 
occasion. From the foot-lights to the ceiling 
the house was literally crammed — crammed 
with the very elite of the fashionable world — 
the high-born, the proud, the noble, the gay, the 
frivolous, the light-hearted and the vain — with 
here and there a sprinkling of the common herd,^ 
the serious, the reflective, the connoisseurs of art I 
To confront, and above all, to satisfy the tastes 
of so varied an assembly was a task from which 
even a Milibran or a Grisi might have shrunk^ 
but with which, as we have often, under similar 
circumstances seen^ they had only fairly to grap- 
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pie to overcome. Thus was it, also, with Madame 

P , one of the most youthful, and at the same 

time, decidedly one of the most accomplished 
and talented performers of her day. Fame had 
not spoken of her too flatteringly — hence the 
public was not deceived. High expectations, 
it is true, hid been formed of her— and the 
highest expectations were fully realised. Little 
more than six months before she had taken the 
frequenters of San Carlos by surprise; after that, 
the fickle but enthusiastic Parisians had bowed 
down, entranced by the witching sweetness of 
her voice, and done homage to her as the 
matchless Prima Donna of the academie^ and 
now,-ou this night, the first, as we have already 
observed, of her appearance in this country — 
she had achieved a victory, of which even the 
oldest and most favoured of her competitors, 
might well have felt reason to be proud — she 
had literally electrified one of the most dif- 
ficult, because one of the most varied and 
hypercritical audiences to please in the world — 
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the audience <^ her Majesty's Theatre Boyal ! 

From this night Madame P reigned with 

undisputed sovereignty — her star of popularity 
was at its zenith — and taking the tide of her 
affairs at the flow, she had but little time to 
wait ere she found the poet^s ass^tion fully 
realized : that tide led on to ^^ortune V^ 

On the same tier, and within a short dis- 
tance of the box set apart for royalty, sat Lord 
and Lady Lindsay — surrounded by two or 
three of his lordship^s most intimate and 
familiar friends. Marian, though looking some- 
what palw than she had done, but a few weeks 
before, was still lovely as ever, and few were 
there in that gay and brilliant assembly who 
might have ventured to compete with her for 
beauty's palm I The scene which she had that 
night witnessed was, perhaps, of all others, the 
most captivating, and one. which had had the 
greatest influence on her feelings. The music — 
the divine music we had almost said — to which 
she had been listening, passive, silent, enrap^ 
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tured — for the lafit two hours and upwards — had 
won its way to her heart — and drawn her for 
the time from the dark day-dream of her life. 
" Yes," involuntarily exclaimed her admiring 
husband to himself, as he rema,rked the change 
which had come over her countenance — and 
his heart beat quicker as he saw her dark eyes 
assume somewhat of their former brightness ; 
" yes, a little while and all will be right, A 
few weeks spent amidst the gaieties and attrac* 
tions of the fashionable world, and Marian will 
be all my own. The past will be but as dream 
— once forgotten never to be recalled.'^ 

How little did Lord Lindsay understand that 
mysterious casket — a woman's heart! There 
are thoughts, feelings, passions, of which that 
casket is the Bepository — which can never be 
erased. The past I Where is the woman who 
ever forgets the past, after it has been once 
hallowed by love and affection. The first pure 
love of woman is too sacred and holy a thing 
for forgetfulness. Even though she has been 
I 5 
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betrayed^ deceived, forsaken, what matter ? she 
will cherish, even to the last moment of her 
existence, the sweet, sad memory of her lovers 
young dream. The past I It is to woman, 
thus circumstanced, a green island in life's 
desert wilderness — ^the one fair spot whereon 
her heart's best hopes were fixed and centred 
at onee their birth-place and their grave 1 

The Opera was at an end, and the successful 
debutante had already responded to the enthu- 
siastic call of her admirers. In accordance 
with the custom of the times, her appearance 
before the curtain was immediately hailed with 
one long, loud, continuous eheer — and the next 
moment a shoiirer of bouquets (of which even 
Flora herself might have felt proud) r^ned 
from the boxes upon the stage. Of course, 

Madame P could only express by. a look 

the warm emotions of her heart, but this she 
did so eflfectually, that every body was satisfied, 
and no one probably more so than the charming 
little cantarice herself . 
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There was now a general moyement through- 
out the house, and seyeral of the boxes^ which 
had but a few minutes before been graced and 
adorned bj the flowers of liie English aristo- 
cracy, were deserted and vacant — compara- 
tively few of the devotees. of fashion ever 
deigning to honor the ballet with their presence. 
Lord Lindsay, though a passionate admirer of 
Taglioni, and in nowise really indifferent to the 
graceful attitudes of the fa>ry-like Cerito — 
generally ran with the stream. His friends 
had already taken their departure, and he was 
on the point of preparing to escort Lady Lind- 
say to the cloak room, when the door of the box 
open^, and Walter Belmont entered. 

"Oh, Walter!" exclaimed Lady Lindsay, 
with unaffected delight, "this is, indeed a 
pleasure I did not anticipate,'^ Then turning 
to her husband, she added, " I think, Lindsay, 
you have already been introduced to my 
cousin ?" 

"I believe so," replied his lordship, with 
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apparent indifferenoe^ at the same time stiffly 
inclining his head towards Mr* Belmont.. 

" Praj do be Heated/' continued Lady Lind- 
say. "And tell me, Walter, how is your 
good mother-^and why is it that she has 
never called upon me since my arrival in 
town?'' 

" It is not, my dear Lady Lindsay, believe 
me, that my mother feels less interest in you 
now than formerly, nor Iq it that she is less 
anxious for your friendship; but — " and 
Walter's voice sunk almost to a whisper — 
" but — it wiU be, perhaps, better that 1 should 
leave her to make her own apologies." 

" Well be it so, if you please. At the same 
time, you may tell her, Walter, from me, that 
the sooner she makes the amende honorable the 
better. I am very angry she should have 
neglected me so long." 

" Angry ! not so, Lady Lindsay." 

"Dear Walter, do not address me in this 
formal and pompous manner," interposed her 
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kdyship. "Whatever I may be to others, I 
would still be Marian to you ;^' and then turn- 
ing to her husbaud, she added, "Do you not 
think, my lord, I am right T^ 

" Certainly not," replied Lord Lindsay, 
sharply. "It is only when we have reason to 
be ashamed of our titles that we need seek to 
disavow them." 

Marian's cheek suddenly crimsoned, her 
brow darkened, and, for the moment, she 
became utterly silenced and confused. 

Lord Lindsay kept his dark, penetrating 
eyes fixed steadily on her face, as though he 
would have read the very thought — the very 
feeling — that was, at that moment, agitating 
her bosom. 

"Pardon me. Lady Lindsay,'^ exclaimed 
Walter, who had not failed to observe his 
lordship's cold and petulant manner. " Par- 
don me, if I have detained you. I saw as I 
entered your box, that Ljrd Lindsay was 
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already preparing for your departure ; I will, 
therefore, if you please, at once deliver myself 
of the message with which I am charged, and 
then bid you farewell/' 

Marian smiledi but spoke not. 

"Lady Markington," continued Walter, 
" who has occupied during the evening the box 
immediately opposite to your own, and of 
whose party I have the honor of forming one, 
Commissioned me to tell you that she purposes 
(ailing upon you in Curzon Street at four 
o'clock to-morrow, and would have you, if 
possible, hold yourself disengaged for that 
hour." 

" You will give my love to Lady Marking- 
ton, Walter, and say that I shall be but too 
happy to oblige her," replied Marian ; " and 
remember also, you forget not the word of 
warning with which I have commissioned you 
for Mrs. Belmont." 

Walter Belmont withdrew^ 
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" Now, my lord, I am ready to accompany 
you," and placing her fair white hand on 
the arm of her husband Lady lindsay left 
her box. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



The scene we have just described — ordinary 
and common-place as it may appear — had 
made a strong impression on the mind of Lord 
Lindsay. The bright smile, the happy look, 
which passed over the fair cheek of his young 
wife, on her first recognition of her cousin 
Walter, had caused him, for the moment, a 
bitter and overwhelming pang. That innocent 
and enthusiastic exclamation — uttered out of 
the fulness of her heart, and to the beloved 
companion of her childhood — "Whatever I 
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may be to others^ I would still be Marian to 
you !" had fixed itself indelibly on his memory 
never again to be erased. Poor Marian ! well 
would it have been for her had these words 
never been uttered* Simple and almost un- 
meaning as they were, they were sufficient to 
lay the ifoundation of many a long day^s misery 
and suffering. By Loxd Lindsay they were 
regarded as forming an unerring index to the 
cherished secret of her heart. Why had she, 
in the first instance, strongly opposed his suit ? 
Why had she, even up to the very morning of 
their nuptials, so warmly endeavoured to dis- 
suade hin from the marriage? Again and 
again had Lord Lindsay, latterly, been led 
seriously to put these questions to himself — 
and again and again had imagination led him 
to suspect that fearful truth which had now, as 
he concluded, become irrefutably comfirmed. 
Marian loved another ! Yes, the true state of 
her feelings was now too clearly manifest to be 
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questioned or denied — the cherished secret of 
her heart had been unwittingly let out. 

For the first time, perhaps, Lord Lindsay 
was compelled to admic to himself the utter 
hopelessness of the task he had undertaken. 
Little as he, in fact, knew of the warmth and 
sincerity of Marian's heart, he knew far too 
much for his owq future happiness, so long as 
he continued to cherish the bitter suspicion 
which had so soon and so powerfully fixed 
itself upon his mind. 

As well might he seek to change her very 
nature, as to dispel the memory of her first, 
fond love I 

'* Man*s loYe is of man • life a thing apart, 
*Ti8 woman's whole existence." 

Harassed and oppressed by these gloomy 
reflections,. Lord Lindsay threw himself back 
in the comer of the carriage and never once 
opened his lips until its arrival in Curzon 
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Street, and he did so then only in reply to an 
observation of his sorrowing and afflicted wife. 
Satisfied, however, as he was of the correct- 
ness of the conclusion at which he had arrived, 
Lord Lindsay was too much a man of the 
world to hazard an imputation of jealousy on 
such slight and questionably grounds. 

" No," soliloquized he, as he entered the 
V house, *' I must be patient — but — but a time 
may come when I may safely speak out, and 
then, if needs be, I will have my revenge." 

Beware, my Lord Lindsay, beware ! You 
are cherishing a viper in your bosom. There 
— there— at this moment, it is twisting itself 
around your heart 1 Be a man— cast it from 
you at once— or you are utterly ruined and 
undone. As you value your own happiness — 
your own present^ and i% may be even your 
own eternal welfare — cast it from you at once I 
You will not — no — no — that dark brow— that 
compressed lip — and, above all, those bright, 
penetrating eyes, glaring out from beneath 
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their long fringing lashes, too clearly index 
the bitter feelings of your heart I There 
already has the deadly viper fixed his tooth — 
there already has the interminable warfare 
begun. If ever man was called upon to en- 
dure, to forbear, to practise a rigid self-an- 
tagonism, it was yon ; and yet here, even at 
the very outset of your marital course, you 
have yielded to the first fierce impulse of your 
nature, and bgre admitted, unquestioned and 
unreproved, the first suspicious thought that 
has flashed across your mind. 

Beware, my Lord Lindsay, beware! You 
not only wrong yourself, but you wrong one, 
whom you, above all others, are bound to 
cherish and respect. One, whose very name 
ought to have been sufficient to have dispelled 
every bitter and evil thought— one whose pure 
and sinless look ought to have put your 
traitorous suspicions to the blush. True — true 
it may be, my Lady Lindsay loves you not 
with that deep impassioned love which you 
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would wish. But what of this ? Has she, 
from first to last, ever trifled with, or deceived, 
you? ISfay, has she not rather again and 
again laid bare her heart before your eyes — 
imploring you to read, to study, its every 
thought? and yet you would not. Passion 
made shipwreck of your reason 1 To gratify 
your own selfish and carnal appetites what 
have you not done — what sacrifice have you 
not required to be immolated on the altar of 
your unhallowed and unbridled passions? 
Think you that Lady Lindsay has not already 
suflfered enough — ^think you that in yielding' 
herself to your embrace — that in sealing her 
destiny irrevocably one with yours — she did 
not embrace a fate to which even death itself 
would have been far preferable. Ay, ay, my 
lord, had we been the parents of Marian Bel* 
mont, sooner would we have followed her — 
bitter and appalling as the trial might have 
been — ^to the dark chamel of the dead than we 
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would have presented ber a living sacrifice at 
the shrine of man's unhallowed love ! 

Beware, my Lord Lindsay, beware ! Let no 
further crime be added to your dark catalogue 
of sin. The hand-writing is upon the wall — 
it is against you already. Bather than add 
thereto, seek, while you have time, to erase it 
altogether. 

Lady Lindsay loves you not — what matter ? 
You have no right to reproach her — you have 
no right to censure or condemn. How much 
less have you a right to cherish against her 
those foul and unfounded suspicions ! 

Be a man: cast off the viper from your 
bosom, and all may yet be well ! Eefuse to do 
this, and your doom is irrevocably sealed. In 
sorrow and suffering shall you eke out the re- 
mainder of your days, and you shall sink 
into the grave unloved, unhonored, and un- 
wept. 

Punctual to the hour appointed, Lady 
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Markington made her appearaooe in Curzon 
Street on the following day. 

" Ah, my dear Marian," said she, as Lady 
Lindsay rose* to receive her, " I am delighted 
to see you — though entre nous^ I must say, you 
are scarcely looking so blooming, as when we 
last parted at Temple-Thorpe." 

" Do you think not, Lady Markington," ex- 
claimed Marian, with some little embarrass- 
ment. 

" Yea, my dear, indeed I do. But what of 
that ? You need not take it to heart, Marian. 
Pale cheeks and languid looks are the inevita- 
ble result of a London life. The season once 
over, and a few weeks spent amidst the green 
fields and blossoming hedge-rows of Temple- 
Thorpe will soon bring back the roses to your 
cheek, and restore you to us blooming and 
healthful as ever." 

" It is truly a dissipated life one leads in 
Town ; and, for my own part, I care not, dear 
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Lady Markington, how soon we get back again 
into the country." 

*' No, no, Marian, not yet You have but 
just entered upon the stage, and be assured 
your fashionable friends would not like to part 
with you so soon. You have much yet to see, 
and many parts to play, ere the season be 
over." 

"Doubtless, you are right, my dear Mend ; 
and perhaps I was wrong, in giving utterance 
to such a wish, more especially as Lord Lindsay 
often remarks he is never so happy anywhere 
as in Town." 

" And where is the man, I should like to 
know, who does not say the same thing? 
London, my dear Marian, has a thousand at- 
tractions where the country has not one. Your 
field sports, and such like things, are all very 
well as far as they go, and may serve to be- 
guile away a month or two in the autumn; 
but where, I should like to know, is^ the man 
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who, having once fairly habituated himself to 
the pleasures and dissipati6n of Town, does 
not regard them with comparative indiflference, 
and falls back upon them merely as a dernier 
ressort when he has nothing more exciting to 
engage his attention,'' 

** Perhaps you are tight ; and yet, after all, 
I am at a loss to conceive how this can really 
be the case," replied Marian. 

"Very likely, my dear; but you will find 
out the truth of what I tell you, in due time. 
But now, to the especial object of my visit. 
As you know, Marian, I am a very quiet, sober 
kind of person, and have no longer any taste 
for gaiety and dissipation, X have, nevertheless, 
as strong a partiality as ever for the society of 
my own dear and especial friends, of whom I 
need not tell you I account you one of the first 
and best" 

" Indeed, Lady Markington, you are right ; 
the many kindnesses I have received at 

VOL. II. K 
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your hands are of themselves sufficient to 
satisfy me of your warm and earnest attach- 
ment," replied Marian, with unaflfected emo- 
tion. 

" At once, then, and without further pre&ce, 
I will make my request." 

" With which, be assured, I shall be but too 
happy to comply." 

" Ah, that's a dear, good girl, and spoken 
like yourself," exclaimed Lady Markington, 
taking her companion's hand affectionately 
within her own ; then, after a moment's pause, 
she continued. "Promise me, then, dear 
Marian, that you will come and spend a long, 
quiet day with me at Eichmond. I will have 
no gaiety — no display, such as a young bride 
has a right to expect — but I will receive you 
as a friend — ^a dear, familiar friend, such as 
in truth you are ! And, perhaps, after all, a 
single day stolen from the gay crowd by which 
you are now continually surrounded may 
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not prove aSiy very great or serious sacri- 
fice," 

^^ I shall, indeed, be delighted, my dear 
Lady Markington, to visit you as you propose. 
So far from regarding « day so spent as a day 
sacrificed, I shall embrace it with inexpressible 
pleasure. I am weary, heartily weary, of this 
day-after-day round of gaiety and dissipation. 
As you are aware, I have been accustomed, 
even from my childhood, to the country ; and 
I am already beginning to pine like a caged 
bird for the bright skies and the green 
fields." 

" Come then to me, Marian, and for one day, 
at least, you shall enjoy them to your heart's 
content. But tell me, when shall it be ? To- 
morrow ?" 

" Yes, if you please." 

" Well, be it so— *the sooner the better. And 
do not forget I shall expect you very, very 
early; and you must remember me most 
K 2 
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kindly to my Lord Lindsay, and tell him we 
shall expect he will also join us at dinner, 
punctually at seven o'clock. I know it will be 
an infliction on his lordship's good temper**- 
but no matter for that — he is yet too much of 
the loyer to yield to the caprices of the hus- 
band." 

Marian's cheek became a trifle paler — her 
bosom heaved heavily, and she had no slight 
difficulty in suppressing a sigh which rose in- 
voluntarily to her lips. 

The conversation we have chronicled formed 
but a small portion of all that passed between 
Lady Markington and her youthful companion. 
Her ladyship's visit was one of friendship 
rather than of ceremony, and if there was one 
thing in which Lady Markington took more 
pleasure than another it was in an agreeable 
hour spent in the social interchange of thought 
with one for whom she entertained a feeling of 
friendship and regard. She had another visit, 
however, to make — another friend to see — on 
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the same day, and a couple of hoars later 
her carriage might have been seen rolling 
rapidly along the Begent's Park and going in 
the direction of Finchley Eoad, St. John^s 
Wood. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



There are few^ if any, of the suburbs^ of the 
metropolis, so £ar as locality and situation are 
concerned, which may bear comparison with 
the distriet lying between the northern boun- 
dary of the Begent's Park and the foot of 
Hampstead HilL Though, perhaps, net gene^ 
rally considered so aristocratic as many parts, 
we could menticn, it has long — ^and especially 
of late years — been regarded as one of the meet 
desirable sites within an easy and accessible 
distance of town. There is an air of elegance 
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about the chaste, and in many instances we 
may also add the magnificent yilla-residences 
which have so rapidly sprang up on every hand 
that may fairly bear contrasting with anything 
to be met with even in the most fashionable 
western localities. And for luxuriant, well- 
cultured, and well-tended little flower gardens 
we may, without fear of contradiction, venture 
to assert that this district stands almost un- 
rivalled. Many and many a time on a bright 
summer's morning have we turned our back 
upon the city — long ere the buz of bustle and 
turmoil had begun — and wended our solitary 
way through the quiet, sombre-looking streets 
till we have at length fairly arrived on the 
brow of the far-famed, and justly-celebrated 
Primrose Hill — the grand holiday resort of 
citizen merry-makers. What a glorious, what 
a soul-stirring sight may be seen from the brow 
of that green hill the first clear hour after sun- 
rise! The dark dense mass of buildings, 
so lately left behind, lay stretched as it were on 
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one vide sheet of canvass, the eye wanders 
over it as it would over a pi/Jture — but here 
even the eye fails. Building beyond buildii^ 
—tower beyond tower — all serving as so many 
landmarks and pointing out their especial 
whereabouts — ^are at first recognised rearing 
their dark forms in bold and startling outline 
against the clear Uue sky ; but farther and 
atill farther in the distance some familiar object 
attracts the attention — here, clear and distinct, 
there dim and shadowy — ^until, at length, the 
Qyo, weary and at fault, fails to penetrate the 
vast extent of the huge picture which is spread 
before it. Who that has once gazed from a 
distance^ — from such a place and at such an 
hour as we have described— on that monster 
city, London — so soon to become a living hive, 
awai-ming with myriads of eager, toiling, and 
expectant souls — has not felt himself involun- 
tarily led to exclaim, noble, fearful, wonderful I 
But it was not to gaze on the city, nor was it 
either to gladden our hearts by a sight of tho 
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green, luxuriant foliage and th^ shaded walks of 
the adjacent park, that we have so frequently 
been tempted from our bed at the first break Qf 
day. From the brow of that high* hill may be 
seen a picture the very opposite to the cme we 
have described. There, on the western "^de, 
and close upon its base, may be seen the little 
district of which we have made such partial and 
favorable mention. The eye, at one glanpe, 
rests upon a thousand pleasant dwelling-places 
—one and all surrounded by little garden plots, 
and each nestling, as it were, in a bower of 
scented and variegated shrubs. The very birds 
on this side of the hill seem fully sensible of its 
superior charms, and are ever heard to herald 
in the mom with blithsomeand enlivening notes. 
Thickly — densely, as this district is now 
studded with the abodes of man — it still retains 
an air and appearance of the country rarely to 
be met with in so close proximity with Town. 
One may well imagine, while gazing on these 
quiet dwellings how, after the toil and anxious 
X 6 
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bustle of a work-a-day life— a man may turn 
hk back npcm tbe crowd, 8hnt ont all bitter 
and perplexing thoughts from his mind — and 
here, surrounded by the objects of his heart's 
best affection, ^oy, for |a few brief hours, 
resjHte from his daily toil, a life of calm tran- 
quillity and repose. 

Such is St. John's Wood, (or rather, we 
riiocild say that particular district of St. John's 
Wood, to which we hare directed attention) 
eren at the present day ; at the period of our 
story, however, it possessed much more of a 
country-like character and appearance, and 
mighty perhaps, on that account, have been re- 
garded, by many, with much more favor and 
delight. There were then but few houses 
worthy of remark within the district, and 
where we have now long streets of villas and 
small, though, as we have already said, lux- 
uriant and well-cultivated garden plots ; we 
had then a wild range of green fields and 
bushy hawthorn hedge-rows. High up on the 
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Finchley Boad, and within a short distance of 
the spot where the Asylum for the Blind now 
stands, was a pretty little cottage, (for its size 
would scarcely justify any other title,) sur- 
rounded hy a garden, and sheltered from the 
northern and western winds by a small plantation 
of old and venerable trees. There was nothing 
perhaps in the external appearance of that 
little cottage which would have arrested the 
attention of, or called forth any remark from 
the passer-by ; but had he once set afoot within 
its walls, we will venture to say, he would 
have been long ere he had forgotten iU There 
was an air of comfort — of domestic quiet and 
repose — pervading this humble dwelling with 
which, all who entered, could not fail te be 
impressed. There was also evidenced by its 
arrangements and appliances, so striking and 
unmistakable a key to the character of its in- 
habitants that one could not well have avoided 
coming to the conclusion, that, plain and un- 
pretending as everything might be, it was, the 
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home of no ordinary and common- place 
people. 

It ways at the garden-entranoe to this little 
cottage that the carriage of Lady Markington 
next stopped, after its departure from Curzon 
Street. 

" Is Mrs. Belmont at home," enquired her 
ladyship, of the neat, modest-looking Abigail 
who answered the summons of tho gate-bell. 
The answer being in the affirmative, her lady- 
ship turned to her servant and said — "You 
'may drive down to the nearest mews, Johnson, 
and have the carriage here again about three 
hours hence." 

" Ah, my dear lady Markington," exclaimed 
the Widow Belmont, as her visitor entered the 
little sitting room, "this is indeed kind of you. 
You are the first visitor we have had since we 
changed our abode, and I need not tell you 
that no one could have come who would have 
been one half so welcorr.e as yourself, or whom 
I should have been so glad to receive." 
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*^ I quite believe you, Mia. Belmont, and to 
give you proof of it, on being informed that 
you were at home, I at once dismiased the car- 
riage, determined, ^ convenient or not,' as the 
ordinary phrase goes, to have an early dish of 
tea with you, before I returned to Eichmond." 

" We shall, indeed, be delighted with your 
company. Plain and humble — " 

" Pooh, pooh, my dear Mrs. Belmont ; do 
not begin to apologise," interposed Lady Mark- 
kington, quickly. " When you know me 
better, you will discover how little I care for 
show or display. True it may be, I have, 
through life, been one of fortune's favorites, 
so far, at least, as worldly matters are con- 
cerned ; and yet I have seen too much of the 
world to place any very great store on its tinsel 
pomps and vanities. I would much rather 
spend a few quiet hours with my dear Mrs. 
Belmont, in her neat, little, cojrfortable-looking 
cottage, than become the guest of the finest 
lady in the land, who would be tiring me to death 
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every moment, bj pointing ont this, that, and 
the other, of her appliances, however costly 
and reehercMy for one half the time. With 
you, my dear friend, if you will allow me to 
call you so, I am always at home — with your 
fine ladies I am continually at fault." 

Mrs. Belmont replied not, but the expres- 
sion of her countenance spoke out more elo- 
quently than words. 

"And of a truth, I am in luck's way to- 
day," continued the warm hearted Lady Mar- 
kington, tripping gracefully to the window, 
and kissing her hand to Walter Belmont, who 
happened, at that moment, to make his ap- 
pearance in the garden. " I had an especial 
desire to see Mr. Belmont, and lo, here he 
comes. But," added her ladyship, after a 
moment's pause, " his pale cheek and haggard 
looks betray him, even at this distance. He is 
working too bard, my good friend, too hard, 
you must put a stop to this incessant study or 
his perseverance will defeat its own object." 
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*>No, my dear Lady Markingtoa, Walter 
will sooa recover his usaal healthful look. 
The yputhful mind will bear^ unharmed, an 
incaloulable weight of study, especially when 
the youthful heart is fired by a noble, a 
laudable ambition. Now that Walter Belmont 
has no longer to struggle with the bitter waves 
of adversity, I fear not the rest. Your lady- 
ship has removed the stumbling-blooi: fSrom 
his path, a fair course is now before him, and I 
doubt not but he will fight his- way man- 
fully." 

" Nor do I, Mrs. Belmont," replied Lady 
Markington, with enthusiasm. " A few years 
and I feel that I shall look back upon the 
slight services I have rendered to your noble 
boy as conferring honor upon myself rather 
than upon him. He must, he will triumph in 
the end ! At the same time, I say, have a 
care, have a care, how you allow him to sacri- 
fice his health " 
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But ere her ladyship had concluded her 
sentence, Walter Belmont entered the room. 

With what light steps pass away the hours 
devoted to friendship. Seldom, if ever, had 
the party at the little cottage found an evening 
run so quickly, and when, at the appointed 
time, Lady Markington's carriage again made 
its appearance at the garden entrance, an in- 
voluntary exclamation of surprise simultane- 
ously bmrst from the lips of all. And it was 
not until after her ladyship had succeeded in 
eliciting a promise from her two friends that 
they would visit her on the morrow, to meet 
the young bride and the noble bride-groom, 
that their final adieus were uttered. 
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CHAPTER XVIIT. 



It now becomes necessary, for the information 
of our readers, that we should go back some 
few weeks, in our story, and shew how the 
changes evidenced in the preceding chapter, 
had been brought about. The last time we 
had previously occasion to allude to the Widow 
Belmont, and her son, it will be remembered 
they were living in apartments in Esses: 
Street, sufferiog from, yet nobly and trustfully 
struggling with their pecuniary difficulties and 
Bmbarrassmonts. They had then, however. 
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secured to themselves the friendship of Lady 
Markington, and in doing this, they had, un- 
designedly, made for themselves, a way of 
escape, at the very moment when their evil 
fortunes were at their lowest ebb. Notwith- 
standing the comparatively retired and secluded 
life which Lady Markington led, there were 
few women of the day who had higher or 
more influential connections, or who could 
exercise their influence more effectually. As 
the widow of a gentleman who had formerly 
held one of the highest and most respectable 
offices in the state, and whose early and un- 
timely death had been regarded as little short 
of a national calamity, she was intimately 
known to several of the leading officers of the 
government. For the sake of the late Lord 
Markington, to whose name there stiU attached 
a degree of unfeigned reverence and regard — 
there were few, even amongst his political 
opponents, who would not have felt happy in 
rendering a favour to his widow. For her- 
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Self, however,' Lady Markington had 
nothing to desire, neither had she^ among 
the members of her own family, one who 
stood in need of her friendly offices. 
From the first hour of het introduction to 
Walter Belmont, she had formed a high 
opinion of his character. It may be, we know 
not to the contrary, that in doing this, she was 
somewhat influenced by the enthusiastic terms 
in which she had often heard her young friend, 
Marian Belmont speak of him during her lady- 
iJiip's last visit to Temple-Thorpe. Be this, 
however, as it may, certain it is that not only 
h«4 Lady Markington become thus favorably 
impressed as to the character of the young 
student, but that she had determined also to 
take him under the wing of her patronage. 
That the Widow Belmont and her son were 
struggling with difficulties was too dearly 
evidenced to be mistaken by the most casual 
mnd indifferent observer, much less by one so 
thoroughly worldly* wise as Lady Markingtom 
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It was not that mtinniir or complaint was ever 
heard to pass the lips either of the widow or 
her son^ but there was that in the conntenanoe 
of each, which, despite every effort adopted to 
conceal, too clearly manifested the story al 
secret sorrow and despair. Again and again 
had Lady Markington reflected on the position 
of her friends^ and again and again had die 
determined on exerting herself in their bdialf ; 
bnt day after day, and week after week had 
passed oyer, and still her good intentions had 
not yet prompted her to act. Strange indeed 
it is, how frequently we procrastinate, and put 
off until to-morrow, the work which reason 
tells us should be done to-day — ^the work, it 
may be, on which, as in the present instance, 
so much of human happiness, or misery de- 
pends, and are, at length, suddenly recalled to 
the task by a most trifling and ordinary cir- 
cumstance. Thus was it with the warm- 
hearted, well-meaning Lady Markington. She 
had, from the first, felt fully sensible of the 
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value her servioes must be to the toiliug and 
persevering student, but she had, (and she 
scarcely knew why) allowed the time to 
pass away without taking a single step towards 
the realization of her plan. Had it not been 
for the trifling incident we are now about to 
mention, it is more than probable that my Lady 
Markington, warm-hearted, generous as she was 
' — ^would have still continued, week after week, 
nursing her good intentions in her bosom, 
while those dear friends in whom she took so 
deep and earnest an interest, were secretly 
suffering the bitterest penury and want. 

" Pray, Madame Vantini," said Lady Mark- 
ington, on the occasion of one of her visits to 
the Soho Bazaar, and during the time she was 
occupying herself in inspecting that lady's dis- 
play of fancy-work, " I wish you would obtain 
for me a companion-chair to the one I pur- 
chased of you some few months ago. It is 
one of the most exquisite pieces of workman* 
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ship I ever saw ; and the longer I look at it 
the more am I in love with it.'' 

" I remember it well, my lady — it was cer- 
tainly one of the most perfect and beantifol 
specimens of needle-work I ever had in my 
possession.'' 

'^And you will be able to execute my 
order?" 

'^Oh, certainly, my lady;" and Madame 
Yantini, courtesied most obsequiously; '^oh, 
certainly. The poor, unfortunate lady who 
works them will be but too happy to bo em- 
ployed in your ladyship's service." 

" By the way, Vantini, that reminds me of 
what I have frequently intended asking you. 
What is the name of your artiste ?" 

'*Why, really, my lady, I scarcely know 
what answer I should make you," replied 
Madame Yantini, at the same time evidently 
well inclined to speak out if pressed to do 
so. 
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" Indeed, why not ?" 

" Why, the fact, my lady, is just this : — 
The person by whom your ladyship's chair 
was worked, and from whom, by the way, my 
stock is now principally supplied, is not a 
common, ordinary, every-day work-woman. 
She is a lady in reduced circumstances." 

'^ And is now earning her livelihood by em- 
ploying herself on those occupations, which, 
in days of prosperity, she was taught merely 
to regard as school-girl accomplishments — is 
it so ?" interposed Lady Markington, quickly. 

^' Yes, that I believe is the truth ; and un- 
der these circumstances, she is desirous, of 
course, that her name should not be published," 
replied Madame Yantini. 

** And very properly so. Not another word, 
Yantini ; I am perfectly satisfied." 

" And yet I can see no objection," exclaimed 
Madame Yantini, ever ready to propitiate the 
good will of a good customer, " why I should 
withhold it from your ladyship." 
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Lady Markington would have interposed, 
but ere she had an opportunity of doing so, 
the garrulous and^ communicative shop- woman 
continued — 

"Her name is Belmont — she is a widow 
lady, and somewhat stricken in years, and to 
me it is perfectly wonderful to see witli what 
nicety and exactness she is capable of execu- 
ting even the most fine and intricate portions of 
her work." 

*' Belmont ! and a widow, say you V^ asked 
Lady Markington, without noticing the con- 
cluding portion of Madame Vantini's sen- 
tence. 

" Yes, my lady.'^ 

" And where does she reside ?^ asked her 
ladyship, her curiosity now too much excited 
for restraint. 

'^ At a small lodging-house in Essex Street, 
which, as your ladyship may probably remem- 
ber, is a small, dark, melancholy-looking street 
running from the Strand down to the river.'' 
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** I remember it well ; and I am obliged to 
you for your information, Vantini," replied 
Lady Markington in confusion. " And pray," 
continued she, after a moment's pause, " have 
you any work done by Mrs, Belmont on hand 
at this time." 

'^ Oh ! yes, my lady ; here are a pair of 
ottomans well worthy of your ladyship's atten- 
tion," replied Madame Vantini. 

" Ah ! truly they are very pretty, Vantini ; 
you may forward them for me the first oppor- 
tunity." 

^' I am exceedingly obliged to your lady- 
ship ;* and I can assure you, the money will be 
quite a god-send to the poor woman at this 
time. Business has been unusually dull during 
the last two months, and, with the exception 
of some three or four trifling articles of com- 
paratively little value, I have not been able to 
dispose of Mrs. Belmont's work even at the 
most ordinary and inadequate price." 

VOL. II. L 
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And here this brief coiiTen«fcioii — m. coDTer* 
ntiofi all-important to tiie Widav Bdmoat 
and her mm — ^waa faroo^ to an end. 

** Drire to Lord L % Grosrenor Sqnare," 

said Lad J Maikington, addressing her serrant, 
as she again took her seat in her eairiage ; 
'^ and you mnst lose no time by the way, Jdm- 
mHj as I am desirous of seeing his lordship 
before he leares home for the House." 

Crack ! crack ! wait the coachman's whip, 
and away dashed Lady Markington's pair of 
dark greys in a style that clearly shewed they 
were well able to obey, though they might not 
understand, their mistress's commands. 

"Why, why, have I so long procrasti- 
nated?" soliloquized Lady Markington, bit- 
terly, as she was hurried rapidly through the 
crowded streets. "Poor Walter! how must 
his proud, his noble heart haye been pained 
and humbled ! And, alas ! how bitterly must 
the Widow Belmont haye suffered I Once 
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rich— ^ay, richer, perhaps, than I am at this 
moment— and to be so fearfully reduced* 
Poverty — penury — want ! Alas, alas I my 
poor friends have drained life's bitterest cup to 
the very dregs. And I — what have I been 
doing in the meantime — ^thinking, dreaming, 
of doing good yet doing nothing ! Well, well, 
I will delay no longer.; to-day, if it be possi- 
ble, I will repair my fa,u\t To-morrow's sun — 

should my petition to Lord L but prevail 

— shall beam upon brighter faces and lighter 
hearts," 

After a pause, she again continued — 
'*What — what, must have been that un- 
happy woman's feelings on the day she was 
first my guest ? How well do I remember, at 
this moment, with what pride and exultation I 
called upon her to examine my last new pur- 
chase — the work of her own hands ! Could she 
for a moment suspect that I had even a sus- 
picion from whence it came? No — no— 1 
wrong the Widow Belmont by so uncharitable a 
L 3 
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thought. Had it been so — humiliating as an 
avowal of the fact might have been — my un- 
fortunate friend would not have shrunk from 
declaring it. Oh, how I shall henceforth prize 
and love that chair ! With how many sad, 
and I would fain hope, with how many plea- 
sant memories, will it now be associated ! Yes 
— yes — " 

But at this moment the carriage stopped. 

Lady Markington was in time — my Lord 

L was still at home and disengaged. With 

flushed cheek and palpitating heart, she was 
at once ushered into his presence — the august 
presence of her Majesty's Home Secretary 

We shall not attempt to give any relation ot 
the conversation that passed between Lady 
Markington and the Minister, but shall con- 
tent ourselves by speaking merely of its result. 
The interview between them was protracted 
much beyond the ordinary length of such 
meetings — meetings at which the most grave 
and weighty matters are generally decided 
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upon in few words and with but little loss of 
time. When her ladyship, however, again 
appeared in the vestibule she was aceompanied 

by Lord L , who had taken upon himself 

the duty of escorting her to her carriage, and 
who, notwithstanding the fact that the time at 
which he should have been in his place at the 
House was already past, wore a bland and 
sunny countenance, and had the appearance of 
a man who had just been receiving, rather than 
conferring, a &vor. And as for our dear, en- 
thusiastic Lady Markington, no one could pos- 
sibly have mirinterpreted her looks. Her 
mission had evidently been successful — suc- 
cessful even beyond what her most sanguine 
expectations had led her to anticipate. 

" Fear not, my dear lady,'' said Lord L , 

as he paused for a moment by the door, press^ 
ing her ladyship's ungloved hand affectionately 
within his own ; ^^ fear not, your wishes shall, 
at once, be attended to. Ere another hour has 
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elapsed the necessary docaiDeiit shall be made 
out and forwarded to its destination." 

The &ir lady looked rather than expressed 
her thanks. 

^^ Poor Markington !" mentally ejaculated 
the Home Seeretary, as the carriage drore 
away, and he once more retraced his steps 
towards the room. ** He was a noble, high- 
minded young fellow I It will be long ere we 
look upon his like again ; and it affords me no 
slight pieaanre to laT<»r his amiable and be- 
reaved widow." 

Thus does the memory of a great, good man 
continue to be loved and revered long aitn be 
has been laid in his last quiet resting-place — the 
grave ! Few, if any, were there amongst her 
Majesty's Ministers who would not at that 
moment have felt, and expressed themselves 
in pretty nearly the same terms, as the grey* 
headed, venerable Home Secretary. 

That night, as the Widow Belmont and her 
son were sitting, looking at, rather than, in fetct^ 
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partaking of their last frugal meal — for they 
were both utterly dispirited and cast down — a 
somewhat large and important looking mis- 
sive was placed in the yoimg man's hands. 
He gazed upon it for some time, speculating as 
to what it might contain. The seal, however, 
was at length broken: an official document, 
accompanied by a brief but friendly note from 

Lord L , was all that the huge envelope 

contained. Hastily did Walter Belmont read 
over their contents ; then suddenly springing 
from his chair, and seizing his mother's pale, 
attenuated hand wildly within his own, he 
vehemently exclaimed — 

" Mother, dear mother, we are saved I We 
are no longer destitute. Oh I how — ^how shall 
I repay my dear Lady Markington for all she 
has done in my behalf?" 

Walter Belmont had that evening been 
appointed by Lord L , Assistant Secretary 

to the Board of , with a salary of six 

hundred pounds per annum. 
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How, indeed, should Walter Belmont ever 
repay the unsolicited kindness of his fair pa- 
troness — How ? 

Had Lady Markington but heard how fer- 
vently her name was that night breathed in 
the prayers of the widow and her son, she 
would have asked no further reward. 
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CHAPTER XIX 



With all the buoyant and eager anticipations 
of a child, the youthful Lady Lindsay looked 
forward to her promised visit to Bichmond, 
and on the appearance of her femme de chamhre 
on the following morning, her first question 
was — 

"Tell me, Fletcher, how is the weAther? 
Does the day promise to be favourable or other- 
wise ?^ 

" It is one of the brightest mornings, my 
lady, we have had during the season, and were 
L 5 
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I to form an opinion, I should say we shall 
have as clear a day. But, good lack ! I am no 
weather-prophet,^ my lady ; and ttie old saw, 
as your ladyship may remember, says, ^^ The 
morning fair, the evening dark ;" so that, 
after all, I am truly at a loss how to answer 
your ladyship's question." 

Paying but little attention, how ever, to the 
doubts and misgivings of her attendant, Lady 
Lindsay proceeded with her toilette, and on 
descending to the breakfast-parlour, although 
a good half hour in advance of her usual time, 
Lord Lindsay was already awaiting her com- 
pany. He rose to receive her, and instantly 
remarking the cheerful smile upon her cheek, 
his stem brow for a moment relaxed, and he 
addressed her in a tone of fondness and affec- 
tion, such as he had latterly but seldom 
assumed. Forgetful of the past, and thinking 
only of the pleasure of to- day, the young wife 
prattled and talked with an air of cheerfulness 
and gaiety, more natural and unaffected than 
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she had ever done since the morning of her 
marriage. Lord Lindsay, though manifestly 
gloomy and reserved, was compelled, despite 
the bent of his humour, to bear his share of the 
conversation ; and had it not been that he felt 
somewhat at a loss how to account for this 
sadden change in her ladyship's manner, it is. 
possible he might have done so with no slight 
pleasure and satisfaction. It was long since 
he had seen Lady Lindsay iso thorougly like 
herself— so thoroughly like what he had known 
her during the first bright days of their 
acquaintance. How long, how frequently had 
he desired to see her as he now saw her-— and 
yet how strangely fretted and dissatisfied was 
he at this moment. Could it be possible that 
the anticipation of a visit to Lady Markington, 
old and familiar friend as she was, could have 
wrought this wonderful change? Lord Lindsay 
was closely hugging the tormenting viper in 
his bosom — doubt, suspicion, and mistrust had 
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already taken too deep root within his mind to 
be cast off. 

A couple of hours later, and Lady lindsaj 
was on her waj to Biohmond. . 

It was, in truth, a lovely day. The bright 
son shone down from a dear and doudless 
s^ — and the green fidds and the embowering 
hedge-rows of the lanes through whidi she had 
to pass,^ seemed lAithed in their gayest, brightest 
lireries. The lark, aa he hoYered on the wing, 
su^nded between hearen and earth, carolled 
forth his blithest and most enlivening song, 
while the blackbird and the thrush made equal 
harmony amongst the woods below. Bright 
and cheerftil as Lady Lindsay's countenance 
had been ere she took her departure from 
town, it was far more bright and cheerful now. 

Abandoning herself to the light current 
of her thoughts, and drinking in, as it 
were, deep draughts of Nature's stimulating 
balm, she experienced a feeling of tranquillity 
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and repose, such as, for some time past, she had 
beliered it impossible ever again to realise. 
To have gazed upon her fair face— -her bright 
eyes — at that moment, one might well have 
thought she had never known a care. 

There is a degree of elasticity about the 
spirits of youth for which, in after life, we 
have ever to look in vain. It is well, perhaps, 
that it should be so. Youth — full of fire and 
energy — looks out upon the world — it is the 
arena of its hopes and aspirations — the great 
stage upon which lifers warfare is to be waged 
— and even though, for a time, a cloud may 
envelope us in its gloom, there is a wide space 
beyond — and who knows how soon, how sud- 
denly, the bright sunshine may again break 
forth. But, alas I it is not so with old age ! 
Thrice-mocked old age ! mocked of childhood, 
youth, and manhood. For it the world has 
little charm — life's warfare grows short and 
burdensome — the past and present hang as a 
dead-weight upon the brain. There i? no 
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elasticity of spirit — no longiiig to i^iev the 
straggle — ^but a patient and enduring desire 
rather to '^ flee away and be at rest I" 

A happy, a cheerful day was it to the for- 
getful and forgiying Lady Lindsay. Never 
nnce the morning of her marriage had she 
felt the same lightness of heart, the same ex- 
uberance of spirits. 

How merrily did she prattle to the Widow 
Belmont ; and how, in the overflow of her 
feelings, did she find her heart yearn to that 
dear good friend who had been to her, as it 
were, a second parent. 

It was only when Walter Belmont's name 
happened to be mentioned that Lady Lindsay 
experienced anything like a feeling of sadness 
intrude itself upon her heart ; and yet how 
gladly would she have listened, hour after hour, 
to the recital of his past struggles, his present 
success, his future hopes. She felt as though 
her own happiness was strangely and mysteri- 
ously bound up in his destiny. He had been 
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the playrnate of her qliildhood —the companion 
6f hep youth ; and lo^g even after those happy 

seasons — 

" when no law 
Of jealous cuftom» no siispected harm 
Bids fresh virg^lltt/ beware of man ; " 

she had accustomed herself to bespeak him 
with frank and sisterly confidence. What 
wonder, then, that she should take an interest 
in his welfare and success I But had Marian 
Belmont never felt otherwise than as a sister 
towards him ? Once, and only once, had she 
put this question seriously to herself — ^and it 
was on the morning of that same day on which 
she frankly told Lord Lindsay that " her heart 
could never sanctfy their marriage contract." 
Now, however, that her destiny was sealed, 
Lady Lindsay had acted a wise and honorable 
part — she had schooled her feelings thoroughly 
-^she had conquered her love's young dream. 
Her love for Walter Belmont was now of that 
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pure and exalted character which a devoted 
sister may well feel towards a brother endeared 
to her by a thousand happy memories. Or 
thus, at least, in the pure and truthful sim- 
plicity of her heart, she honestly and fervently 
believed. 

Lord Lindsay and Walter Belmont made 
their appearance at Lady Markington's within 
a few minutes of each other — the first coming 
from bis club, the other from his chambers in 
the Temple; for, notwithstanding his now 
being in office, Walter Belmont was still 
vigorously prosecuting his legal studies. 

Despite his endeavours to conceal the true 
state of his feelings, it was evident that Lord 
Lindsay was seriously fretted and annoyed at 
being so unexpectedly thrown into the presence 
of the very parties whom, above all others, he 
was wishful to avoid. There was now, how- 
ever, no remedy ; and he had too high a regard 
for his own character, as well as too much 
respect for the friendship of Lady Markington^ 
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to manifest any open display of petulance or 
ill-humour. Accustomed, as he had been for 
years, to assume a temper as readily as a coat, 
his lordship had little difficulty in adopting a 
character suitable to the occasion. Never, 
thought Lady Lindsay, when the little party 
were assembled in the dining-room, had she 
seen her husband in so gracious and affable a 
humour. He had a light word— a sunny smile 
— for all ; and though usually somewhat silent 
and reserved, he was now talkative and amusing 
as the most exacting hostess could reasonably 
request. The Widow Belmont was evidently 
prepossessed; and Lady Markington, despite 
her knowledge of the world, was clearly at 
fault. Walter Belmont alone suspected the 
true state of affairs, and endeavoured, but 
with little effect, to meet his lordship on his 
own ground. Lady Lindsay, whom it so 
chanced, happened to occupy the adjoining 
chair to his own, was no actress — ^and suspect- 
ing no wrong, she smiled upon and addressed 
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him as she had ever done, with the fond 
familiarity of childhood. ^^ Walter, dear 
Walter/' was ever on her lips. 

Beware, Lady Lindsay, beware! Sharp 
eyes are noting every smile that plays upon your 
cheek — attentiye ears are taking in every word 
that passess from your lips. Boast not your- 
self of the momentary Eden you enjoy, for ere 
its first bright memory shall be recalled you 
Mrill have drained the cup of misery to its 
d^gs. Despite the bland smile, the merry 
voice of your liege lord, hear you not at this 
mpment the hissing voice of that foul reptile 
he is so fondly hugging to his heart. 

Beware, Lady Lindsay, beware ! Pure, 
spotless as you are, you are not above sus- 
pioion. 
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CHAPTEE XX. 



It was a few minutes past midnight. Lord 
-and Lady Lindftay were onoe more seated in 
their own room. 

" You will pardon me, Lady Lindsay/^ ex- 
claimed his lordshipi with . evident asperity, 
^Mf, notwithstanding tlia lateness of the hour, 
I request a few nuniites' conference with ^rou 
ere you retire for the night.'' 

^' Certainly, my lord ; although somewhat 
iveary and fatigued, I iball be but tpo happy 
to await your pleasure/' replied her ladyship, 
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no little startled by his grave and serious 
manner. 

" That which I have to say, may be said in 
few words ; your ladyship has no need, there- 
fore, to be under any apprehension that I shall 
impose any very heavy tax either on your 
strength or your patience." 

^^ Do not misunderstand me, Lindsay ; how- 
ever long our conference may last, be assured, 
I shall not complain." 

"It is well. Without farther preface^ 
therefore, I shall at once proceed — and, doubt- 
less, your ladyship already anticipates the sub- 
ject on which I am about to address you." 

" No, that I certainly do not." 

" Then, at once, know, Lady Lindsay, that 
it is in reference to your own extraordi- 
nary, and I must add, also, unbecoming con- 
duct." 

" My Lord Lindsay," quickly interposed her 
ladyship, fixing her bright eyes, suddenly 
flashing with indignation, somewhat proudly 
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on his face. " I am your wife ; hence, per- 
haps, you have just right to keep strict watch 
over the manner in which I demean myself as 
well towards yourself as towards others. At 
the same time, I warn you. to think well ere 
you venture to bring an accusation against me 
— which, once made, can never afterwards be 
recalled — much less forgotten." 

*^ Good, my lady !'' replied his lordship, in a 
tone of bitter irony, " I stand indebted to you 
for so frank and friendly a warning. Me- 
thinks, however, you might have given me 
credit for a little more worldly wisdom. I have 
thought both well and seriously on what I am 
about to say, and fear not that I may, here- 
after, have to repent me of the course I am 
now taking." 

" I pray you then, proceed. Wherein have 
I so much erred, that I am to be told that my 
conduct is unbecoming ?" 

And Lady Lindsay indignantly drew up her 
fragile figure to its full height. 
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" Tush ! tush ! this tone of bravado becomes 
you not ; nor, mark you, does it, at this mo- 
ment, afltord even the slightest proof of your 
innocence. True it is, Lady Lindsay, there 
were circumstances connected with our mar- 
riage, which, in 'the fierce delirium of my pas- 
sion, I may have been led to regard too 
lightly — at the same time — '* 

*^ I am rejoiced to hear you have not forgot- 
ten them." 

" Forgotten them ? No — no I And let me 
tell you, however much I might have been 
disposed to do so— however hardly I might 
have struggled to effect so desirable an object, 
so long as your ladyship persisted in acting as 
you have done, I must necessarily have 
foiled." 

"You speak in riddles, my lord. I pray 
you, tell me plainly, wherein have I done 
wrong ?" 

*' In forgetting that you are now a married 
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woman, and that, as such, the familiar levity 
of girlhood becomes you not." 

Lord Lindsay paused for a moment. He 
felt how fearful a construction might be placed 
upon his words, and chafed and angered as he 
was, he almost trembled in contemplation of 
the result. 

" This, my lord," replied the heart-stricken 
wife, her every feeling of indignation and 
womanly pride suddenly put to flight — " this, 
my lord, is a blow which I little thought ever 
to receive, even from you. But — but I pray 
you proceed — say what you will, I am now 
prepared to listen." 

"Tell me, then. Lady Lindsay, is it not 
wrong for a woman in your position, and cir- 
cumstanced as you are, publicly to countenance 
— nay, rather I should say, to court the com- 
panionship of any man — ^save that of your 
own husband — and more especially of such a 
man as — " 
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"Whom, my lord, whom?'* gasped Lady 
Lindsay, her heart throbbing violently. 

'^ Whom ?" re-echoed Lord Lindsay, a smile 
of fiendish exultation resting for the moment 
on his cheek, *' Walter Belmont ! dear Walter ! 
That man — or rather, I should say, that boy 
to whom — whatever you may be to others you 
would still be Marian to him ! Ha, ha ! my 
Lady Lindsay, your own conscience condemns 
you ! Nay, nay — do not interrupt me. Your 
confused — your guilty looks are, at this mo- 
ment, a safe and truthful index to your 
thoughts. Mistake me not : let not your 
imagination give greater weight to my words 
than wliat those words will justly bear. I 
accuse you not, Lady Lindsay, of crime ; but 
I do accuse you of unwarrantable and unbe- 
coming conduct." 

Lady Lindsay was utterly silenced and over- 
come. True — true it was, her husband had 
but repeated the very words which she herself 
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had uttered; and yet how different a con- 
strut5tion had he put upon them to what they 
were ever intended to convey. 

" I know well," continued he, after a mo- 
ment's pause, and still keeping his dark, 
searching eyes fixed sternly on her face, " I 
know well the answer you would make. You 
would tell me that Walter Belmont is one of 
your own kindred, that he wa^ your playmate 
in childhood, your companion in youth, 
and " 

" Eight, my lord, right !" interposed Lady 
Lindsay, suddenly recovering her self-posses- 
sion, and speaking with unusual energy and 
spirit ; " and I would add still further, that I 
blush to think your lordship should so soon 
have become a jealous husband I" 

For a moment Lord Lindsay winced beneath 
the bitter, cutting, sarcastic reproach. 

'^Jealous! yea, my lady, jealous if you 
please to term it so. Taunt, scoff, sneer, and 
play, if it hutnor you, the oppressed, mal- 

VOL. II. M 
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treated, dignified high lady into the bargain — 
but dare not, if you have any regard for truth 
and fair-dealing, to gainsay the accusation I 
have brought against you. The cold, speech- 
less, unimpassioned Lady Lindsay at home — is 
ever the smiling, gracious, familiar Lady Lind- 
say abroad.^^ 

" True, true I" faintly ejaculated her lady- 
ship, apparently absorbed in thought. 

'' Herb, on your own hearth, by your own 
fire-side, the place, above all others, where a 
wife's smiles ought ever to be the brightest — 
her words the mosk trusting and familiar — are 
you dull, apathetic, and insensible as the 
sculptured marble, a pretty, unfeeling, inani- 
mate figure ! but, once there — that is in the 
society of the world — ^you are redolent with life, 
gaiety, and excitement.'' 

" True, true I" again ejaculated Lady Lind- 
say. 

" Can you, then, after this admission, say 
that I have taken you to task without 
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just cause?" inquired his lordship, triumph- 
antly. 

" No, my lord, no ; but I will willingly 
admit rather, that what you have just said is 
literally true, so far as appearances are to be 
accredited. Against my own will, and con- 
trary to every feeling of my ieart, I was 
pressed into a union, from the very contempla- 
tion of which I ever shrank with fear and 
trembling. My destiny, however, once de- 
cided, I determined to fit myself for the part I 
had to play in the great drama of life, and if I 
have mistaken that part, believe me, it is my 
misfortune, and not my fault." 

" Perhaps your ladyship will condescend to 
explain yourself somewhat more explicitly," 
replied Lord Lindsay, endeavouring, as far as 
possible, to stifle the fearful tempest which her 
last few words had raised within his bosom. 

" If you desire it, my lord, I am well pre- 
pared to do so ; at the same time, permit me 
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to say^ I should have preferred your sparing 
me so discourteous and unwelcome a task." 

" I pray you proceed." 

^^You complain that at home I am cold, 
speechless, and unimpassioned. Now I be- 
seech you, my lord, reflect upon the position in 
which I am placed, and answer me as a true 
man — how, unless I were to steep myself to 
the very lips in the most wicked hypocrisy, 
could I be otherwise? In the eyes of the 
law and of the world I am your wife — as such 
fear not that I shall either dishonor myself or 
you. I know my duty, and will endeavour, as 
far as in me lies, to perform it. Beyond this, 
my lord, I promise nothing. But again, you 
say that abroad I am all life, gaiety, and ex- 
citement. When, when, before to-day, have 
you seen me in the humour you describe? 
Again and again have I endeavoured to be so ; 
but again and again have my endeavours most 
signally failed. Believe me, my lord — believe 
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me, I beseech you, when I tell you that my 
life is one continued course of self-antagonism. 
I am struggling continually to appear that, 
which, in fact, and in truth, I am not — a happy 
and contented wife. Many and many a time 
during the course even of the past day, while a 
smile has rested on my cheek, while a light 
word has issued from my lips — I have been 
suffering the bitterest agony of heart." 

For a moment Lady Lindsay paused, over- 
powered by the intensity of her feelings. 

" But, but, I pray you, my lord,'* resumed 
she, after a while, ^^ explain to me how this, 
the latter part of your accusation against me, 
can haye any bearing whatever upon what has 
gone before." 

^^ Of a truth. Lady Lindsay, you have asked 
an unwise and dangerous question — ^in doing 
so, however, you have but manifested the usual 
blindness of your sex. At the very moment, 
a woman deems she has a victory in her hand 
(and, doubtless, from your ladyship's speech — 
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you are secretly congratulating yourself on 
such being the ease now), at that very moment, 
I say, her indisoretiou invariably makes ship- 
wreck of her triumph. What I think you 
that closely, narrowly, as I have long accus- 
tomed myself to jnark your every action --to 
chronicle your every word — that I have yet failed 
te penetrate the secret chambers of your heart? 
Think you that the well-springs of action by 
which you are influenced are neither known 
nor understood ? Irrelevant, as at first sight, 
the condusicm of my accusation may appear to 
its commencement — ^if your ladyship had given 
the matter but a few minutes' serious considera- 
tion, you would, doubtless, have found how 
closely they are connected. In a word, Lady 
Lindsay, you are nursing a passion within your 
heart, and to the influence of that passion may 
be traced almost every action of your life. 
Nay, nay, do not deny it. 'Twere a pity a 
dishonest word should soil so fair a pair of 
lips." 
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"Peeling, as I do, that my conduct, from 
first to last, giyes tbe most irrefutable answer 
to your calumnious words," replied Lady 
Lindsay, somewhat sternly, "I may well 
spare myself the trouble of further reply — I 
see, sir, you are eaten up with passion." And 
her ladyship hastily left the room. 

Firmly — bravely we had almost said — as she 
had passed through the painful and distressing 
interview, no sooner had she reached her own 
private apartment, than she sank down upon 
the nearest couch, utterly prostrate and over- 
powered. 

Much as Lady Lindsay had already suffered 
— many as had been the trials through which 
she had already passed — never, perhaps, had 
she felt so keenly, as on this occasion, the 
bitter agony of deep grief. 

Oh ! that her heartless and ambitious parent 
could have seen her at that moment I Surely 
he would then have repented him of his rash 
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and wiok«d oonduet ; fmd would liave {dt that 
all the riches iu the world conatitate but a poor 
— a worthless — price for the sacrifice of a 
daughter's happiness ! 



■ ! 

/ 
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CHAPTEK XXI. 



We must again return for a little while to 
Temple- Thorpe, and see how it fares with two 
or three parties who have hitherto played no 
slight and insignificant part in our history, 
but of whom we have for some short time lost 
sight. 

Mr. Percival Andre Belmont, and his crafty 
attorney, Septimus Bigsby, are closetted 
together in the little breakfast-parlor at the 
mansion ; and the subject of their conference 
is eyidently neither yery satisfactory or agree- 
M 5 
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able. Mr. Belmont, his face beaming with 
anger, has risen from his chair, and is pacing 
to and fro the apartment with unequal and 
agitated steps, every now and then muttering 
to himself a few rambling and incoherent words, 
occasionally interspersed with the most irate 
and unmeasured denunciations against his son, 
Reginald. Bigsby, however, still keeps his 
chair, though evidently much disappointed and 
chagrined at what has passed ; and, as he gazes 
every now and then on the dark, impassioned 
face of his companion, a malicious smile settles 
for a moment on his cheek. Though disap- 
pointed the crafty^attorney is clearly not dis- 
concerted ; and it would be difficult, even now, 
to say whether a feeling of regret for his own 
abortive mission — or a feeling of fiendish delight 
at the anger and disquietude of his companion, 
most strongly prevails within his bosom. 
Accustomed as he has been from his very child- 
hood to play the hypocrite — his whole life having 
been one continued lie— it is almost impossible 
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to gaess the true current of that man's thoughts 
from the expression of his countenance — 
Lavater himself, despite his knowledge and 
experience, must have failed in the task. A 
bland smile and a bright eye — those outvfard 
indices of a merry and contented heart — were 
but little to be depended upon ; in fact, it not 
unfrequently happened, as far as Mr. Bigsby 
was concerned, that they were the indications 
of an entirely diflferent state of feeling. Truly 
he had all the cunning of the serpent — though 
lacking the innocence of the dove. 

" No, no, Bigsby, now that I have thought 
the matter over," exclaimed Mr. Belmont, sud- 
denly arresting his steps and turning his dark, 
deeply sunken eyes full upon the face of his 
companion, " my mind is still unchanged. I 
will not part with one Earthing of my money, 
let the consequences of my refusal be whkt 
-they may." 

" Well, and 'pon my honor, Mr. Belmont^ 
taking all the circumstances of the case into 
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cousideration, I would soaroely renture to say 
but what you have oome to a rery wise oon- 
olnsion/' replied Bigsby, at the same time 
feeling bitterly disappointed and chagrined. 

^^ If young men will thus rashly entangle 
thomselyes in difficulties/' continued Mr. 
Belmont, ^' it is only right that they should be 
left to struggle out of them." 

" Very true, sir, yery true ; but £5000 is a 
serious amount, and I know not how Mr. 
Beginald is to raise it." 

" He should have thought of that, Bigsby," 
sharply interposed Mr. Belmont, " beforehand, 
and not now, when the mischief is done. Be- 
side, let me tell you : Eeginald must be 
broken from this habit of gambling, and the 
sooner it is done the better. Five thousand pounds 
squandered in one night ! Why, zounds, sir, 
if this is to be allowed, I shall hear next, I 
suppose, that the Estate of Temple-Thorpe 
itself is to be disposed of by a single throw of 
the dice-box. No, no, Bigsby, I am thoroughly 
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resolved — ^I will not advance him one far- 
thing." 

'* As I have already intimated, sir/' I will 
not say that you are not acting a very wise 
and prudent part, and yet as a debt of 
honor — " 

*' It must be paid, I suppose, you would 
add. Well, be it so, that is no business 
of mine. I was no party to the transaction, 
and be assured, I shall have nothing to do 
with its discharge." 

" And yet, unhappily, you may come in for 
a full share of the obloquy and opprobium which 
must inevitably be bruited abroad, in case 
Mr. Eeginald should fail to meet his engage- 
ment." 

" Yes, I have thought of that also." 

" Were such an event to happen, it would 
be a blot, not merely on the character of Mr. 
Eeginald himself, but on that of his family." 

" Perhaps so, and yet I will chance it rather 
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than part with my money," replied Mr. Bel- 
mont, coolly, 

"Even my Lord Lindsay would feel no 
slight shame and degradation.'' 

" Then let my Lord Lindsay avert it if he 
thinks proper," interposed Mr. Belmont, 
quickly. *' He is much better able to advance 
the money than I am, at this moment. Beside, 
his lordship is, himself, a gamester, and may 
probably have some sympathy with the mis- 
fortunes of a fellow suflferer. To him, at all 
events, it will be best for Eeginald to apply, in 
the first instance." 

'^ And if successful — " 

" He will have good right to congratulate 
himself on the advantage of possessing a 
wealthy, good-natured brother-in-law. And, 
after all, Bigsby, there is something in thatP^ 
exclaimed Mr. Belmont, sharply, then almost 
immediately continued sotto voce, '' Ay, ay, 
we managed that business well, in the end ; 
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resolved — ^I will not advance him one far- 
thing.'^ 

"As I have already intimated, sir/' I will 
not say that you are not acting a very wise 
and prudent part, and yet as a debt of 
h&nor — " 

"It must be paid, I suppose, you would 
add. Well, be it so, that is no business 
of mine, I was no party to the transaction, 
and be assured, I shall have nothing to do 
with its discharge." 

" And yet, unhappily, you may come in for 
a full share of the obloquy and opprobium which 
must inevitably be bruited abroad, in case 
Mr. Eeginald should fail to meet his engage- 
ment." 

" Yes, I have thought of that also." 

" Were such an event to happen, it would 
be a blot, not merely on the character of Mr. 
Eeginald himself, but on that of his family." 

" Perhaps so, and yet I will chance it rather 
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a waste of time and words to argue the matter 
longer. You understand me, sir." 

^^ Certainly, Mr. Belmont, I do understand 
you ; and you will pardon me, if, in my 
anxiety to serve Mr. Beginald — " 

^^ Doubtless," interposed Mr. Belmont, 
seyerely. " Mr. Beginald will liberally requite 
your services, suocessful or otherwise; let 
that thought therefore content you. To me, 
sir, you owe no apologies. As the son's 
attorney, you had a right — and perhaps it was 
your duty, (I know not) — to have entrapped 
the father, if possible. Tour design, Bigsby, 
has signally failed, and for once, at all events, 
you have been defeated on your own ground. 
Let me warn you, however, to think a little 
more seriously in future, ere you venture to 
play so hazardous a stake." 

^' Ton my soul, Mr. Belmont, you judge me 
too severely." 

'* Had you said too truthfully, you had been 
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somewhat nearer the mark. Nay, nay, do not 
deny it ! I have known you too long and too 
intimately, Bigsby, to misinterpret your mo- 
tives, however craftily they may be concealed. 
You have rendered me good service in your 
day, and you have been well repaid for it, 
henceforth, however — " 

" I will endeavour to prove, sir, that your 
confidence has not been misplaced," interposed 
the attorney, now evidently startled by the 
stem, inflexible voice of his companion. 

" Do so, and I may perhaps forget what has 
passed between us at this interview. With 
this warning, I wish you, sir, good morning." 

And ere Mr. Bigsby had time to oflfer any 
further remark, Mr. Belmont had left the 
room. 

For a few minutes the attorney sat statue- 
like upon his chair, his eyes fixed immoveably 
upon the door, through which his companion 
had so suddenly and unexpectedly retreated. 
Though disappointed and chagrined at the re- 
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silU of their interview, the fear which had 
seised for an inatant, upon his heart, passed 
quickly away. Had Mr. Belmont known the 
thoujht that wan at that moment passing 
through Bigsby's mind, hb might' then have 
trembled, and not without good cause. 

^^ Ha I ha !" mentally ejaculated Bigsby, 
rising smilmgly from his chair, ^^ Have a care, 
have a care, Mr. Belmont, or you shall soon 
find who has most to fear. One word from 
my lips and your bright day-dreams are at an 
end. One word from my lips and I shall see 
you on your knees before me — cowed, sub- 
dued, powerless. Fool, fool, to think that 
in building up your fortunes I should have no 
regard for my own ! A time will come, (but 
not yet) when I may exercise my power and 
hurl you from the high pedestal on which, 
through my instrumentality, you have been 
raised, even to the ground. One word from 
my lips, Mr. Belmont, and you are an outcast 
from Temple-Thorpe — ^a ruined, a degraded 
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man ! No^v, even now, were I to follow the 
bent of my passion I should blazon forth my 
o^^n triumph and your disgrace. But no — 
not yet — not yet, I must haye more gold, 
more gold ere I can afford to be honest, and 
kick off the carcases on which I feed. Gold ! 
Ha, ha ! it has long been your God, Mr. Bel- 
mont, it is now mine, and trust me I will play 
the craftier game of the two. Lord it nobly 
as you please for awhile ; but hare a care — 
have a care, Mr. Belmont, your reign is 
drawing to an end," 
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CHAPTER XXII. 



On the evening of the day mentioned in our 
last chapter Mr. Septimus Bigsby and 
Reginald Belmont were met together in a 
small roo'.n at the principal Hotel in the Town 

of L . Dinner was already over and the 

table was now laden with wine and dessert — 
of which, if one might have drawn a conclu- 
sion from appearances, neither the young Mr, 
Belmont nor his guest stood in much need. 
The former indeed w£ks strangely changed 
since the time we last parted with him. Then 
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he had but the appearance of gaiety, and 
might have been set down, in the ordinary 
parlance of the day, as " a fast man ;" «ow, 
however, it would have been impossible to 
have regarded him for a moment without 
coming to the conolusion that he was utterly 
dissipated and depraved. His flushed cheek 
— ^his bloodshot and protruding eye — were 
truthful and fearful evidences of the course he 
had latterly pursued. Added to these aUo 
his brow was strongly and indisputably marked 
with the deep furrows of anxious and agoniz- 
ing care— those furrows from which even the 
brow of the most successful gamester seldom 
if ever escapes. 

How often when we have visited the gay 
salons of St James's & Eegent Street have we 
sat hour after hour contemplating the physiog- 
nomies of their votaries — and how many a sad 
story have we read chronicled on each face. 
The face ! disguise it as you will, is a faithful, 
a fearful tell-tale, after all. And, above all. 
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the face of a gamester is unmistakeable ! The 
creature of impulse and passion, one moment 
towering on the pinnacle of fortune and pros- 
perity ; and the next cast down into the abyss 
of misery and despair ! Such is the gamester, 
and the face ofthe gamester becomes as it were of 
necessity a startling history of a life — a life of 
the most fearful, soul-thrilling vicissitudes. We 
haye seen much of what the world calls, 
" life !" we have seen much also of men — ^but 
we seldom if ever see a gamester that, weigh- 
ing his necessities, our heart does not bleed 
for him. We palliate not his fault — his crimen 
if you prefer it, (for no name is too bad) but 
we feel for, and sympathize with, his fallen 
condition. It is a fearful, a terrible sight, to 
behold man, created in the image of his Qt)d, 
endowed with the highest moral and intellec- 
tual faculties, so utterly prostrated and 
depraved as to become — a gamester ! 

" Tush ! tush !" we should have exclaimed 
to the expression of such a sentiment in the 
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spring-time of life ; now, however, that our 
grey hairs are upon us — now that we have 
fallen into the " sere and yellow leaf/^ we think 
and speak differently- Alas! we know but 
too well the bitter uncertainty of a gamester's 
life. However bright, however prosperous, 
it may be, one word supplies its sequel 
" Misery, misery, misery !" 

And Beginald Belmont was a thorough and 
confirmed Gamester I 

" And you are satisfied, Bigsby," said he, 
after a somewhat lengthened break in their 
conversation " that my mercenary Governor is 
wholly inexorable ?" 

''Yea, that 1 am, Mr. Eeginald. There is 
nothing to be expected from him, nothing — 
save reproaches and abuse." 

" And these, at all events, he may reserve 
for a more fitting time and opportunity. I 
am in no humor, Bigsby, for listening to canting 
homilies or maudlin upbraidings. I am what 
I am, and no one, I take it, has any right to 
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interfere either with my conduct or my 
affairs. 

"Very true, Mr. Reginald, very true." 
"If I am a gamester — ^what of that? I 
became not such £rom choice but from neces- 
sity. We are all the mere slaves of circum- 
stances — puppets made or marred by the 
chances of fickle fortune. What makes your 
priest, your statesman, or even your crafty 
lawyer himself occasionally play a mad-man's 
antics on the world's wide stage — ^what ? 
circumstances, Bigsby, circumstances ! Ay, 
ay, men may preach and moralize as they 
please, but despite their preaching and moral- 
ity, the truth remains unshaken. We are, 
I repeat, one and all, be our profession or 
position what it may, the slaves — and not 
unfrequently the fools — of circumstances." 

" Ton my soul, sir, I do believe there is 
great wisdom in what you assert," replied 
Bigsby, to whom such a doctrine was essenti- 
ally satis&otory. 
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** I tell you what I say, is true. Let no 
man venture to deny it, Bigsby, for the ex- 
periences of every day establish it beyond all 
question or dispute." 

^' Yes, sir, you are right — very right. And 
I think it is no less clear that as the slave of 
circumstances, man is unable to control or 
mark out his own course — he may not shape 
his circumstances to himself, but he may shape 
himself to his circumstances:" 

"A good, logical deduction," muttered 
Beginald, taking a copious draught of Madeira. 

" And this again brings us to the point 
from which we started out — the main object 
of our interview," continued Bigsby. ^^ It is 
unque tionably true that you are in an awkward 
dilemma — in fact, at this moment, if I may 
quote your own words, you are the fool of 
circumstances — " 

" True, and my own miserly, parent, in the 
most un-paternal, unfeeling, unnatural manner 

VOL. II. N 
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possible, positively refoseB to render me any 
assistance." 

Welir 

'' In this strait, I would ask. What is to 
be done?" 

^' The money must be obtained elsewhere." 

^^ Bat, how, and from whom, Bigsby, you must 
determine," replied 1 eginald sharply — ** Lord 

£ must be satisfied and that speedily. 

'Tis a debt of honor, and as such mnst be paid 
without delay." 

'^ Perhaps, as Mr. Belmont suggested, my 
Lord Lindsay might be disposed to advance 
you the money." 

^' I know not. Lindsay, who at one time 
promised to be fair game, and upon whom I 
must honestly say I built high hopes, has 
latterly fought shy. He has played his own 
game — satisfied his own desires — and now — 
But no matter — ^no matter — we must put his 
generosity to the proof." 
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"For my Lady Lindsay's — your honored 
sister's — sake, he will doubtless step in to 
your rescue.'' 

"It may be, providing the wife's charms 
have outlived the season of her maiden-hood 
— ^ixot otherwise," replied Eeginald; then, 
after a moment's pause he tersely added " No, 
no, Bigsby, if for Marian's sake, and on. 
Marian's influence, we build our hopes of 
success, depend upon it we are reckoning 
without our host. A pretty woman so long^ 
as she is courted and unwon, may rule and 
govern as she will — ^her word is then a law — 
arbitrary, if you please, as the most arbitrary 
of the laws of the Modes and Persians ; but 
once captured, once possessed, the secret of 
her power is at an end, and she sinks into, 
insignificance. The queen who rules us on the 
bridal day becomes the doll who humors us 
ere the expiration of the honey- moon. But 
no matter — ^no matter ! circumstanced as I am 
K 3 
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we must eren hazard mj Lord Lindsay's 
refusal." 

By the next-day's post Lord Lindsay was 
duly applied to. It unluckily happened, how- 
ever, that Mr. Bigsby's letter oame to his 
lordship's hands the yery day following his 
untoward visit to Lady Markington —and the 
interview which had subsequently taken place 
between himiielf and Lady Lindsay (which we 
have already described) was too strongly 
engraven upon his memory to leave him in 
anything like an amiable or a generous humor. 
The result, as may be anticipated, was an 
abboluterefu6al(on his lordship's) part to listen 
to the application — or to render any assistanqe 
whatever — and this refusal was conveyed in 
words little less unceremonious and offensive 
than those of the elder Mr. Belmont him- 
self. 

It was long past midnight. JReginald 
Belmont and his professional friend, Bigsby, 
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wero again met in tho samo little room at the 
piinbipal Hotel in L — — . The former was 
fearfully excited, though eyidentlj utterly 
disappointed and oast down ; the latter was 
oool, caloalating, and to all appedrance, nnim- 
passioned, as the marble bast of one of the 
heroes of a by-gone age which ornamented the 
antique chimney piece. Oh ! that the heart 
of that wicked and designing man had been 
cold and senseless as the marble to which we 
have compared his face ! Well, well would it 
hare been for that erring and misguided youth 
who sought, at this moment, his counsel and 
advice. The two friends, (as the empty de- 
canters beside them clearly evidenced) had 
drank deeply — the one it may be recklessly 
and to silence his appalling fears — the other 
with deep, malicious design, and to nerve him 
for the work he had in hand. Two letters 
were lying open upon the table . The first was the 
one received by Mr. Bigsby, in reply to his 
application, from Lord Lindsay — the second 
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WM addressed to. and had been received, that 
nme day, by Beginald Belmont himself. 

It was from Lord B ^pressing either for 

the payment of his debt, or that some arrang- 
ment might be entered into respecting it. The 
oonclnding paragraph of that letter ran as 
follows. "If it be inoonyenient for you to 
pay down the money at once^yon have only 
to say so. Believe me, Belmont, I have no 
vish to distress yon. Yonr bill at three 
month's date with Lindsay's acceptance will 
be quite enough — and no doubt Lindsay will 
do this for you without hesitation. Arrange 
it, however, as you please, only let me hesir 
from you as early as possible, as I am off to 
Epsom on Monday next. Shall I meet you 

there, or do you remain quietly at L ? I 

have a heavy book for the Derby, and 1 think 
on the right side ; but there is no knowing. 
Fortune, though latterly somewhat more 
gracious than usual, is a damned fickle jade 
after all I" 
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" Ton my soul, Mr. Eeginald," exclaimed 
Bigsty ** these letters seem to have affected 
you most strangely." 

" And not without sufficient cause. As for 
my Lord Lindsay, I must say — " 

" Pooh ! pooh I do not fret yourself, sir ; 
I know what you mean. His conduct in this 
affair, to say the least of it, is most un- 
generous." 

" It is still worse, Bigshy — it is ungentle- 
manly. He had perfect right an' he pleased 
to refuse my application — but he had certainly 
no right to do it in so ungacious and discour- 
teous a manner. A day may shortly come 
however, when I shall have an opportunity of 
resenting the insult — and my Lord Lindsay 
shall then find that I can be haughty and 
overbearing as himself." 

" And very properly so." 

'^ As for B 's letter, I am bound to say 

it does not contain one word of which I have 
any cause to complain. Under the circum- 
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stanoes his offer is fair and liberal, and such a 
one as I should be but too ready toaooept 
were it in my power." 

** True, Mr. Eeginald, very true ; and 'pon 
my soul I think it is your only chance of 
escape," And the attorney fixed his keen eyes 
intently on the face of his companion. 

^*But how, Bigsby, how? only point out 
the way, and you will have removed every 
difficulty. Even were I assured that Lord 
Lindsay would condescend to become the 
accepter of a Bill, think you, after that des* 
picable letter, I would stoop to solicit such 
a favor at his hands ? No, no, 1 could not do 
it, Bigsby. I could not do it" 

" Nor would I counsel you to do so, Mr. 
Beginald." 

^•Then in the D 's name, man," ex- 
claimed Beginald Belmont suddenly rising 
from his chair and giving way to the fierce 
passions that were struggling within his bosom 
" What would you counsel? Here have we 
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been sitting for the'Iast three hours, and, as it 
seems to me, we are still as far as eyer from^ 
the point. Come, come, Bigsby, our time is 
too precious to be thrown away in idle and 
fruitless speculations. By the next post, I 

must answer my Lord B 's letter in one 

way or another." 

^^ Granted, Mr. Eeginald, granted ; and how 
will you answer it? ihere is but one way. 
The money it is clear cannot be had within 
the time, hence your only resource is to avail 
yourself of his lordship's offer. Gain but a 
jespite of three months, and there will be no 
difficulty in the matter. Ten thousand 
pounds, were it necessary, might readily be 
obtained in that time — at all events, leave 
that part of the transaction in my hands and 
be assured you will not be disappointed in the 
result." 

"But how, I repeat, are we to obtain 
Lindsay's signature to the bill V^ exclaimed 
Reginald, fiercely. 
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^^ HoW| how, Mr. Belmont ? J thought your 
own wit would have suggested the only answer 
which can be given to that question. Now, 
hear me, sir," and the attorney laid his thin, 
bony hand firmly on the arm of his companion. . 
^^ It is impossible to close our eyes to this one 
fact. Ere the next twenty-four hours hare 

passed over. Lord B ^'s debt must be 

satisfied, or you will be utterly dishonored, 
ruined, and undone. Your name will be 
covered with shame and degradation, and you 
will henceforward be an outcast from society. It 
is a desperate position in which to be placed, 
and one from which you can escape only by 
determined and desperate means. I tell you, 
Beginald Belmont, I am satisfied Lord Lindsay 
never will sign the bill." 

Beginald started, but the serious demeanour 
of his companion awed bim to silence. 

" No, I tell you, Lord Lindsay never will sign 
the bill. What then? Think you there would be 
grievous harm in using his name ? Nay, nay, do 
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not interrupt me. Bemomber your doctrine ; 
we are, one and all, the slaves of circumstances; 
and as such we must adopt ourselves to our 
necessities. Were you, I ask, to draw out the 
bill and even to attach to it, with your own 
hand, his lordship's name — and by the way, 
now that I look again upon his signature, it 
would require but little cunning to copy it to a 
letter — where would be the wrong? Who, 
save ourselves, would be cognizant of the fact ? 
Long, long before that bill becomes due, the 
money shall be yours. How then — ^how then, 
Mr. Beginald ? The amount will be paid. 

Lord B will be satisfied, and the bill once 

again in your hands, a moment will suffice 
to destroy every evidence of your act." 

For a moment Beginald Belmont trembled 
fearfully. A warfare of good and evil was 
going on within his heart ! Alas I the evil 
triumphed. 

^^ Come, come," resumed Bigsby, who had 
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from the first carefully noted every change 
that crossed the young man's face, ^' startling 
as my suggestion may appear, your o^im good 
sense must show you it is worthy of considera- 
tion. In a word, Mr. Reginald, it is your only 
chance.'" 

" But, hut," stammered Reginald, " if you 
should fail to procure the money I" 

** On that ground, you have no need to be 
afraid. I tell you, as I have told you 
before — long, long ere the three months have 
expired, five, ay, ten thousand pounds, if you 
please, shall be at your disposal. Come, come, 
we will have more wine, more wine, Mr. Regi- 
nald, and although you may be the slave, trust 
in me, and you shall not be the foolj of circum- 
stances, after all." 

The first grey beams of morning were visible 
on the horizon ere that night's orgies were 
brought to an end, and the two friends were 
seen shaking each other warmly by the hand, 
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and bidding their respootiye adieus at the door 
of the hotel. 

With agitated and unsteady step, Beginald 
Behnont took the nearest road to Temple- 
Thorpe. Hitherto he had been known as a 

rauS and a gamester — ^henceforth But we 

must not anticipate. Suffice it then to say, he 
had that night committed a crime — a crime 
for which many less erring and unenlightened 
criminals had suffered the highest penalty of 
the law — death I 

The fortunate — the reputable Mr. Bigsby at 
once proceeded towards his own home. He 
was evidently in high spirits — his step was 
firm and elastic-^and the bland smile upon his 
cheek clearly showed that he was well satisfied 
with the night's work he had done. On the 
evening of that very day, the crafty attorney, 

with his own hands, delivered to liord B 

the required security for his debt. 

The most cunning and designing villains are 
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invariably ruined by a single act of indiscre- 
tion. The annals of crime record the fact — 
the experience of every- day life proves it to be 
true. 

And now, deep, cunning, crafty, Mr. Bigsby, 
pause — pause, or in the subtle net which you 
have spread for others, you yourself will 
eventually be ensnared. 
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